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This report describes an experimental day care 
program in Amsterdam, begun in 1969 to investigate how a day care 
center could contribute towards the favorable development of children 
under four from unskilled and semiskilled families; Because it is 
only recently that day care for children under four has been used to 
any extent, this is the first project in the Netherlands that is 
collecting psychometric data on young children which will form the 
basis for further research^ Included in the report is information 
concerning; (1) the Dutch educational system; (2) objectives, 
organization, and evaluation (instruments and testing schedules) of 
the project; (3) the child care workers, with comments on current and 
future selection and training techniques; (4) the children's daily 
schedule and the special attention given to problem children; (5) 
parents* involvement in the program, with special comment on the 
development of a room in which parents can meet informally with each 
other and the social worker; and (6) six major limitations on 
evaluating the project statistically* (ED) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE NETHERLANDS 



1*1 Social Security 

There is a long history of Dutch social security; provisions 
on an overall national basis go back to the turn of the 
century. The principle is now established that adequate and 
comprehensive legal social security provisions must be 
maintained to cover the entire i Dpulation, or at least all 
residents. The history, organization, financing and operations 
of the component schemes are quite complex • But briefly v/e can 
state that adequate security is provided against incapacity 
for v/ork, children and sickness expenses, unemployment and old 
age retirement, and for widov/s and orphans • 

In The Netherlands the term "depri\ ed" can only apply to people 
v/ith poor housing, little education and lov/ wages. However, 
their material wealth is often superior to that of most 
deprived groups in, for instance, the United States. 

1 .2 Educational System 

In The Netherlands school attendance nov/ is compulsory for 
children aged from 6 to 15 • All public education for children 
in this age group is basically free. 

Primary education takes 6 years, after which the child may 
choose from various different types of secondary education, 
v/hich take 3 "to 6 years. 

All education for children aged l6 and older is not free, but 
lower income groups may obtain grants, so that - theoretically 
speaking - no one need to be excluded from higher education 
for financial reasons • 
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1,5 Pre-school System 

Children aged k to 6 years may attend kindergartens. These 
facilities are widely used; about 8k% of all Dutch k year olds 
and about 96% of all 5 year olds attend a kindergarten. Parents 
are required to pay small fee (Dfl. per year, about $ 16) 
and are f-ee in their choice" of a kindergarten (Catholic, 
Protestant or no specific church affiliation). 
The Ministry of Education subsidizes all Dutch kindergartens 
even private ones, if they meet certain requirements such as 
minimum entrance age, teacher training, pupil-teacher ratio, 
content and duration of the daily schedule, sanitary and 
hygenic conditions in the building, etc. In 1971 the average 
number of pupils in each class was 50. Generally the kinder- 
gartens follow loosely structured programmes which exhibit the 
influence of Froebel, Montessori and Dutch educationalists. 
On a smal-.er scale experiments with compensatory programmes for 
lower-class children have been conducted. 

l.if History of Day Care 

At the beginning of this century there were various day-care 
centers in the larger cities, attended, in particular, by 
children from lower-class families. Until the sixties, it was 
generally thought that a child should stay at home with his 
mother until the age of k and, consequently, the number of day- 
care centers remained limited. Moreover, there were less working 
mothers in the Netherlands than in other West European countries. 
It is estimated that no more than 20?^ of the mothers with a 
child or children under five have a paid job outside the home. 
However, during the last few years there has been a marked 
increase in the number of morning day-care centers for 2 - '+ 
year olds, in which the mothers take turns in assisting the 
child-care worker. Also, the traditional day-care centers are 
now being attended increasingly by children from middle-class 
and upper-class families. 
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Most morning day-care centers and regular day-care centers 
(about 2000 facilities) have united in a co-ordinating 
organization, called: Werkgemeenschap Kindercentra Nederland - 
W.K.N. The Government is drafting a set of legal requirements 
for day-care of children up to 4 years old; at present, each 
municipality has its own policy, regulations and subsidies. 
Day-care workers do riot yet require a specific training in the 
Netherlands. There are approximately 10 different types of 
secondary education which have some relation to training on 
child-care. 

The salaries and status of child-care v/orkers are low as 
compared with those of kindergarten teachers. 

At present, various factors are subject to discussion, such as 
the desirability of day-care centers, the possibility of making 
this type of "education" free of charge, the standards that 
should apply to day-care in general, the introduction of special 
day-care for special children, etc. 
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OBJECTIVES, ORGANIZATION AND EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

2.1 Inception and Obneotives 

The project Proefkreche'70 was started in 1969 at the request 
of the Dutch Ministry of Cultural and Social Work to investigate 
how a day-care center could contribute tov/ards^the favorable 
development of children under k from unskilled or semi-skilled 
families • 

Although the majority of the children in the project were to 
come from this background, it was considered desirable ''.o 
include a smaller group of children whose parents had at least 
12 years of schooling, in order to compare the development of 
both groups • 

The project also aims to design, evaluate and propagate 
programmes and activities suitable for children of this age 
group. Besides this, it aims to contribute towards the 
improvement of the quality of Dutch day-care in general. 

2.2 Accomodation, Location, Children and Staff 

2.2o1 Accomodation, Location 

The day-care center is established in a renovated office 
building on one of the main roads in Amsterdam. It is 
situated near one of the working-class quarters of the 
city and it takes about 10 minutes for the parents to 
bring their children to the center. 

Two floors are available for the children, each devided 
into two rooms separated by a door. The first floor is 
about 30 square metres and the second about ^0 square 
metres. The adjoining observation rooms are equipped with 
one-way screens and headphones which can be used for 
listening in to the children. The children can also play- 
in the corridors and in the garden behind tY^^ building. 
The building contains a reception room for the administra- 
tion, a testing room, a room for the research staff, a 
kitchen and a room for the children's parents, which 
also holds a "toy-library". 
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2.2.2 Childron 

The maximum capacity of the center is kO children, half of 
whom attend whole days and half only during the morning* 
Most children are brought between 8.00 and 9»00 hours* 
Morning-children are collected between 12 ,00 and 13»00 hours; 
day-children between l6#00 and 17 -JO hou.?f # About 75?^ of the 
children between l6»00 and 17.30 hours. About 75% of the 
children are of unskilled parents. Although a child may enter 
the project after his first birthday, most children start 
attending when they are two years old. The minimum length of 
participation in the project is 9 months; the maximum is 3 years. 
All the children leave the project when they are four yearp 
old, to attend one of the kindergartens in Amsterdam. 
The children are grouped according to age: there are two groups 
of children from about 1.0 to about 2.6 years and four groups 
of older children. The former groups "juniors" each consist 
of k (maximum 5) children and the latter groups "seniors" each 
consists of 7 children. Groups intermingle quite often during 
the day. Every group has its own child-care worker. 

2.2*3 Staff 

The people on charge of the groups are called "kindervorzorgaters' 
for which "child-care workers" is the best translation. Neither 
"nurse" nor "teacher" would be an adequate term, since the job 
entails more teaching than that of a nurse and more nursing 
than that of a teacher. There is a total of 8 child-care v/orMrs. 
Their schooling varies from 9 to 10 years. Ages range from 22 to 
30 years. The day-care center is headed by Truus van der Lem, 
a psychologist. Two other half-time psychologists work on the 
project, who with k part-time research assistants are responsible 
for the collection of research data. The research assistants 
are students of the Psychology Faculty at the two Universities 
of Amsterdam. 
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Another part-time co-worker (wJo is a Pedagogy-student) pro- 
vides play therapy with problem children (see section k.z)* 
There are two part-time social workers, one of whom makes the 
first contacts with the parents and, after the child's 
admission, provides individual help in the problems the parents 
may have concerning their child. The other part-time social 
worker is working with the parents in group activities (see 
section 5) • Also working at the project are two part-time 
secretaries, a kitchen supervisor and various trainees. 
The project was initiated by Dolf Kchnstamm. 

2.3 Evaluation 

2m3*^ Instruments 

The following tests are used for measuring general and cognitive 
development: the Bayley developmental scale, the Stutsman 
Merrill-Palmer scale, the Stanf ord-Binet intelligence scale and 
the AKIT for ages 4-6 years. 

Only the AKIT has standardized norms for Dutch children. 
Two Dutch tests are used to measure the children's vocabulary, 
one of which has been standardized on a large sample of the 
population of Utrecht. All tests are administered under 
standardized conditions in the presence of the child's mother or 
father. Standardized interviews are held with the parents 
(every 6 months) and with the kindergarten teachers of the 
schools attended by the children after they have left the project. 
Finally, standard progress reports are gathered from regular 
meetings at which individual children are discussed. 

2.5»2 Testing Scheme 

Children may join the project at different ages. Those joining 
ages between 1.0 (one year) and 1.6 (one year six months) are 
tested for the fii-st time with the Bayley scale. However^ 
the majority begin with the Stutsman, as most children join 
the project at an age too high for the Bayley. 
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The testing scheme for a child joining at 1.0 is as dollows: 



approximate age 


instrument 




1.2 


Bayley 




2.2 


Stutsman 




2.3 


Vocabulary test 


(PKW) 


3.0 


Stutsman 




3.1 


Vocabulary test 


(PKW) 


3.10 


Stanford Binet 




3.11 


Vocabulary test 


(UTANT) 



^.."^1 Intelligence scale (AKIT) 

^.11 Vocabulary test (UTANT) 

5.11 Intelligence scale (AKIT) 

Stanford Einet 
Vocabulary test (UTANT) 

Tests below the dotted line are administered when 
the children are in kindergarten 

2.3.3 Group of Children for Comparison 

Since children could not be assigned to experimental and control 
groups in a random manner, the research design is not a true 
experimental one. However, a comparison group was formed, 
consisting of children not attending any kind of day care center 
but raised exclusively at home. The comparison group v/as chosen 
from about ^00 families, obtained mostly via municipal medical 
services for babies and infants. 

By comparing these children with the project proup for a number 
of factors (parent's education and occupation, sex, age, and 
order of birth) the comparison group v/as selected consisting of 
children similar to those of the project group. 
All comparison children are tested on the same basis, at about 
the same ages, in the presence of the mother or father. 
When the project children enter kindergarten (i.e. leave the 
day-Care center), two new comparison children are selected 
from the class the child joins. The children in kindergarten 
(both ox-project-children and the comparison children) are 
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3. THE CHILD-CAHE WORKERS 



3«1 Education and backfz:round 

As described in section 2.2.2 there are day-children and 
• mornins-children. For the day-children there are 5 child-care 
workers: one attends a full week of ^0 hours, two attend 30 
hours a week and two attend 20 hours a week. For the morning- 
children there are three part-time child-care workers, 
attending 30 hours a week. 

All of our child-Care workers have had a training directed 
at care of children in institutions. The number of years of 
experience in this particular kind of day-care work varies 
from 0 to Ik years. 

5*2 Personal and vocational development in the pro^-joct 

Working with children in our center implies that one must 
have the intention and the capacity: 

- to develop a warm and affectionate relationship with 
children 

- to recognize different needs and feelings of the children 
and react adequately to these needs and feelings 

- to present educational materials and activntios in a 
basically relaxed and versatile manner 

- to respect the individuality of each child 

- to stimulate all children in their development 

- to work actively at a good co-operation with parents and 
with the other workers 

- to co-operate in a team with represontante of different 
disciplines in order to diagnose, draw up a plan and a 
strategy for a c^ild and evaluate it all. 

The prior training and experience of the workers has not 
prepared them for this complex task. The greatest difference 
seems to be that in their previous experience there was no 
demand to consider explicitly what one was doing and why. 
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During prior training, theory and practice v/ere experienced as 
two completely different things, with practically no relation- 
ship between them. In The Netherlands, as in moct other countries^ 
the main accent in child-care work until recently was on cleaning 
(rooms, clothes, noses, etc.) and on feeding, whereas stimulation 
of development was hardly considered at all. This might have 
arisen from the fact that neither the workers themselves • nor the 
society at large believed child-care work to be really important. 
The sudden increase in play-groups and other centers for children 
under ^, and the changing attitudes of parents regarding these 
centers, have shifted the emphasis more to pedagogy. This in turn 
lead to re-consideration of the goals for preschool education. 
People in general became convinced of the necessity to approach 
the work more knowledgeably . 

From this summing up of the new and rather complex situation it 
appears that special training of the workers in a day-care center 
is very desirable. Below we will attempt to give a brief outline 
of the training given in Proefkreche *70. . 

In selecting the child-care workers we pay more and more attention 
to aspects of personality and character and less and less to 
schooling and practice. Nevertheless we have learned that some 
knowledge of how elaborately children of this age can play, seems 
to be indispensable for a good start. It i^^ould be understood 
that the different child-care worker, in our project also have 
had different working and personal experiences. Our coaching aims 
at a constant exchange of these different experiences. This is 
done because we hope that it will teach the v/orkors to meet 
problems from different angles, which might al.*>o create a more 
flexible attitude tov;ard6 new situations and nev/ happenings. 
V/e try to reach this goal by the following means: 
- by talking about what impression our "doing and sayings" make 
on each other, whereby we try to tolerate and respect different 
opinions, attitudes and values as far as is possible 
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- by meetings at which one of the child-care v/orkcrs c.is-jusses "her 
children" v/ith a team consisting of one of the researcK^-assistants , 
the social worker and the director. These talks last about 3* 
hours, in which the individual development of each child in the 
group is discussed, together with. the attitude of the worker 
regarding the child, and the reactions of each child to her. 
Eventually a plan and a strategy for working with individual 
children is developed for the next period. In these discussions 
the notes of the child-care worker play an important role. Each 
worker has such a meeting every six weeks 

- by v/eekly meetings between each child-care worker and the director 
in which more urgent or personal problems are discussed 

- by a monthly meeting between all child-care workers, the two 
social v/orkers and the director, during which the contacts between 
the workers and the parents are discussed 

- by evoning-meetings, during which the programme of activities is 
discussed, aimed at fostering emotional, social, language, 
cognitive and motor development. As far as possible new activities 
are developed and tried out together. Also purchase decisions on 
new play- and developmental materials are made in these group 
discussions 

- by each child-care worker sharing responsibility for "hiring and 
firing" other child-care workers, with whom they have to work 
closely. This also applies to the accaptancc on rejection of 
temporary trainees who are working under the daily guidance of 
the child-care workers 

- by child-care workers maintaining contacts v/ith other people or 
institutions outside the center and appearing as representatives 
of the center, e.g. at training courses. 

As well as co-operation between child-care workers, co-operation with 
the other workers in the project is important. Below we give some 
examples of difficulties that have been encountered. 

In the early period of the project the child-care workers had high 
expectations of the team-members with an academic background. 
Concrete and direct answers in practical matters v/ere expected as 
v/oll as definite ideas on goals and means of the working v/ith the 
children and parents. 
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Evidently the academicians were unable to meet these 
expectations and the child-care workers gradually had to 
change their view on what could reasonably be expected. 
On the other hand advice and suggestions regarding prac ical 
matters given bij the academic v/orkers, were sometimes cooly 
received. Hence, mutual aggresiveness and distrust occacionally 
arose. This v/as also aggravated by the fact that only the child- 
care workers v/ere permanently in the position of being exposed 
to observation via one-way screens. This led to feelings of 
stress and insecurity which were insufficiently recognized by 
the other (observing) members of the team. 

Since most personal contacts betv/een parents and center are 
maintained by the social worker, there is a constant overlap 
betv/een the many contacts the child-care workers have with the 
parents, and those of the social worker. Both parties had to 
learn to reach concordant attitudes regarding the way specific 
problems in the contacts with specific parents had to be handled. 
A constant and continuous communication appears necessary 
between the center and parents. 

The fact that in our center the director is also responsible for 
the coaching of the child-care workers has initially caused 
other difficulties with the child-care workers; feelings of 
reserve and even mistrust have arisen. On the side of the direc- 
tor there were initial difficulties in combining the coaching 
role with the requirement of guidance and leadership. 

Although v/e now appear to have successfully integrated all these 
different roles and relationships, we are still careful never to 
neglect the factors v;hich might cause tensions, annoyances and 
insecurities . 
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THE CHILDREN 

^•1 Daily activities 

The top priority for the project must be to ensure that the 
center always is a place where the children are happy and where 
they are eager to attend. As with the comments made in section 3, 
this may appear self evident but certainly the realization of 
such a goal, for an institution this young, is not easy. Never- 
theless the workers and the parents have the impression that this 
goal is reached most of the days with the vast majority of the 
children. 

Although there is no rigid plan for the day which must be 
followed, there are some anchor points which structure it. After 
arrival the children play freely until 9*^5 or 10.00 hours. Up 
to this time they can do v;hat they like (climbing, riding in cars, 
building, playing with dolls, puzzels, v/ater etc.). The ^hild-care 
worker just watches, cr he^s if necessary, and gives some extra 
attention to any child that needs it. 

The rooms are then cleaned up a bit and preparations are made 
for "juice-time". Juice-time in our center has evolved into a 
rather elaborate ceremony during which songs arc sung and rhymes, 
riddels and stories are told. The juice and biscuits are on the 
table, the group sits around the table, and sometimes it may be 
20 minutes before drinking and eating starts. 

After juice-time, directed group activities are available such as 
games for motor, musical, conceptual and perceptual development 
and other creative activities are organized such as clay work, 
painting, cutting and pasting. In our center v/e have developed 
non-structured programmes for all of these activities, some of 
v;hich are based on several external sources. There is no explicit 
philosophy behind these activities. The main criterion for 
keeping an activity in the "repertoire" is the pleasure arising 
for the children and the child-care workers. 

Typical of our approach is the fact that these activities are 
carried out in small groups; that v/e have also developed a 
repertoire for children aged 2 years; 
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that an equilibrium has been developed between systematically 
following a structured plan, while at the same time allowing for 
totally new inventions which may come up spontaneously every day. 
Aiuer these activities, which may last from 15 to 30 minutes, 
children are again free to play with anything they want to for 
about half an hour. This may be inside or outside^ depending on 
the weather. Lunch is served at about noon, after which the 
morning-children leave the center. Of the day-children most go 
to bed until l4,30. The others play inside or outside or go for 
a walk. After the childrens' rest it is juice-time again, after 
which there is another period of structured activities, lasting 
about 30 minutes. Then a period of free play begins until the 
children are called for by their parents. Sometimes the children 
go to the zoo, a museum or a park, but there is no day which 
lacks alternation between structured and unstructured activities. 
V/e are engaged in describing the repertoire completely, in 
v/ritten text and on I6 mm. color film. 

•2 Special Attention to Individual Children 

Although the child-care workers in our center work with small 
groups and although they always encourage individual participation, 
v/e have found that some children (about 1^% of our population) ^o 
not seem to profit from this enough for their emotional development. 
So we have selected them for special attention in individual 
sessions, held by a student of pedagogy. These sessions, v/hich 
last about 20 minutes, are held in a separate room which has a 
large dolls' house in it. The form of interaction can be compared 
with play therapy on a nondirective (Rogerian) base. Since we do 
not want to use the overloaded word "therapy" we talk about 
"individual attention". During this "individual attention" we strife 
towards frequent contacts with the parents of those children. 
In these talks we try to form a common viewpoint on the problem 
behavior of the child and to agree on a co-ordinated strategy 
for dealing with this problem, both in the center and at home. 
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THE PARENTS 

We aim to make the center a place where the parents feel welcome* 
We believe that the center contributes to the favorable develop- 
ment of the children both at the center and in their homes. 
Similarly there is considerable benefit to both center and parents 
in a free exchange of views concerning the children. We try to 
develop a situation where the parents themselves help each other 
by discussing various matters of common interest • This in turn 
ensures further benefit for the child through, say a more relaxed 
homelife atmosphere. 

At first we tried to create this situation by the traditional 
means of evening meetings for parents and workers, as is normal in 
the Dutch educational system. In fact, we have had many successful 
evenings but also there have been unsuccessful ones (low attendance 
rate, cool atmosphere, too little participation, dominating workers, 
dominating parents, etc.)« We have more recently developed new 
forms of meetings which seem to be far more effective in helping 
to establish a good contact between parents and center, and between 
parents and parents. 

After bringing their children to the center many parents remain for 
some time in the rooms and talk with each other and the child-care 
worker. Very often they help their child to start with some game 
or activity. Mostly after some 10 minutes when the child is 
concentrating on its play, the parent leaves or starts talking with 
another parent or the worker. 

Fairly early in the development of our day care center doubts arose 
about the usefulness of this general situation of playing children, 
talking parents and very busy child-care wckers, who had to divide 
their attention between both the children and the parents. 

Hov/ever, since many of the parents (mostly mothers) seemed really 
to appreciate the possibility of talking with each other, and since 
we wanted to stimulate this possibility, but did not want to lay an 
extra burden on the child-care workers, we took the only spare room 
for extra activities we had and reshaped it into a comfortable 
meeting-place for parents. 
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At the same time the room was given an official function as toy- 
library where toys are displayed and can be borrowed. Also books 
and journals, occasionally on pedagogic subjects can be borrowed. 

he "library" started in january 1975 and has been very success- 
ful. Its success may have been due to the fact that first, one of 
our social workers is always present and acts as a hostess, as a 
source of information, as a conflict-regulator, etc. and that 
second there is a permanent supply of coffee. 

So now, many of the mothers, after having brought their children 
to the play-rooms and having stayed there for verying times, come 
down to the "library" (we use the less formal v/ork "uitleneri j", 
which perhaps can best translated as "lending-place") and 
participate in the group discussions for one or more mornings in 
the week. The social worker keeps a diary of these mornings, so 
v/e know how many parents came on how many days, and we also have 
a list of subjects discussed in the group. The extent to v/hich 
mothers and fathers participate ranges from once a month up to 
k tin.es a week. Probably the success of our "uitlenerij" is 
helped a great deal by the fact that most of our mothers, as is 
typical for the Dutch society, do not work or only have a 
part-time occupation. 

Apart from the social worker for group activities, the center has 
one part-time social worker for individual contacts with the 
parents. She also carries out regular parent interviews to discuss 
the development of the children with the parents etc. 
More recently we extended this last aspect. 

Once a year the concerning child-care worker, together with one 
of the social workers or the director, has a meeting v/ith both 
parents in which they discuss, as extensive as possible, the 
development of the child in the last period. We find that this 
is a very effective v/ay to establish a good mutual relation which 
is to the advantage of all people involved and in particular 
the child. 
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Tho social workers co-operate with the parents in: 

- selecting an appropriate kindergarten for the children when 
they have passed their fourth birthday 

- editing and producing the center-bulletin 

- suggesting joint external activities for the parents with 
their children 

- providing information on where to buy good and cheap clothes 
etc • 

They also initiate other actions for the benefit of the parents, 
for example: 

- ensuring that parents are well informed on the aims and 
methods of the work in the center, and on changes in staff 

- helping parents to find information on matters of general 
interest, such as possibilities for further education, goals 
of certain action groups, political issues etc* 
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b. PROJECT LIMITATIONS 

Due to experimental losses and various other factors we now expect 

to end the project with about ^8 children from lower socio-economic 

classes, who have participated in the project for 1 to 3 years. 

The number of children whose parents had at least 12 years of formal 

schooling (college level) is expected to be l8. 

The comparison group for the lower class children will be about 

tv/ice as large, namely 80 to 90 children. 

Apart from the relatively small number of children participating in 
the project, there are six further major limitations to the 
possibility of confidently assessing the influence of our day care 
center on the children: 



^* Children could not be assigned to experimental and control 
conditions in a random manner 

This is characteristic of the vast majority of studios in the 
same field. Although we have tried to form a "control group" 
of similar ag'e and background, the fact that this group consists 
of children whose parents do not ask for a place in a day care 
center, also implies that the two groups of parents differ in many 
other aspects, some of which are unknown. 

Furthermore, we had no "pool" from which to select project 

children, since few parents from lower socio-economic classes in 

The Hctherlands make use of day care facilites. In fact, given 

the strict criteria for admission to the project (neither parent 

more than 7 or 8 years of formal schooling etc.) we had trouble in 

finding enough children to fill the "experimental" groups. 

This means that nearly all the selection is made by the parents 

tho-Tiselves, which makes it impossible to generalize about children 

of parents from lower socio-economic classes in Amsterdam. 

This difficulty implies that we shall be limited in interpreting 

j^GSult^ that indicate differences between groups. 

Cu] rentT.y a model for statistical evaluation is being developed 

ircluding an analysis of co-variance in which the entrance test 

scores v/ill be used as the co-variables. 

All analyses will take place in 1975. 
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II • /loasuromont of effects is limited by the instruments and the 
evaluation budget 

In section 2*5 v/e have summarized the tests used for general 
and language development. Measurement of possible effects is 
limited by the sensitivity of these instruments. If our 
evaluation budget were larger, we could have attempted to 
develop and apply sophisticated methods for observing social 
and emotional behavior, for example, in day care center 
situations. But, since it would take considerable time to develop, 
test and apply these methods, we have had to abandon this idea. 
V/e are experimenting with a collection of statements on the 
social and emotional aspects of the behavior of the children 
(to be divided into Q-sorts by parents and some members of the 
staff) to obtain a measurement of opinions on the behavior of 
the children. 

Hov/ever for various reasons it will be impossible to obtain these 
opinions about the children from the comparison group. V/e are 
interviewing the teachers from the kindergarten classes on the 
social, emotional and cognitive aspects of the behavior of 
children from the "experimental" and comparison groups, 
Hov/ever, since the reliability and validity of such methods may 
be seriously questioned, we shall not place much weight on the 
outcome of these interviews. 

Ill* Our knowledge about the me aning of the test scores on the tests 
used is limited 

The tests used for children under 5 have not yet been standardized 
in The Netherlands, which implies that there are no national 
norms and that the information about the reliability of the 
instruments is limited to the data collected at our own project. 

Of the tests mentioned in section 2.3 only the AKIT general 
intelligence test has been standardized on a national sample. 
The reliability and stability of the test is good. 
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The UTin^^T test for language development consists of an adaptation 
of three sub-tests from the ITPA and a vocabulary sub-tost derived 
from Thurstone's PMA 5-7. The test was standardized provisionally 
on a sample of 800 schoolchildren from Utrecht aged ^ - 7. 
%liabilitjr and stability of the test are reasonable. 

For the Bayley, the Stutsman Merrill-Palmer and the Stanford- 
Binet, the only references we have are the published data on the 
North American standardization samples. Considering cross-cultural 
differences, it is obvious that tests may change considerably when 
translated and used in other cultures. 

Besides it is doubtful whether these tests still meet current 
psychometric standards. This applies specifically to the Stutsman 
and the Stanford-Binet . To mention only two of the short--comings, 
even in the United States no one knows whether 100 is still the 
mean of the population, while sub-norms for groups with different 
occupational status are totally unknown. 

So we are more or less dependent on the data collected in our 
ovm project. For example, we have obtained the following stability- 
coefficients for the Stutsman-test . 

period between the number of co-efficient of 
tv/o testings children correlation 



3-5 months 11 O.78 

6-8 months 29 O.76 

9 -12 months 29 O.7O 



The coefficients of correlation mentioned above were based on 
children with rather a large^age range, but a restricted age 
group, taking the first test between the age of 35 and ^0 months, 
yielded a correlation of about 0.75 both after 3-5 mcnzhs and 
after 6-8 months. 
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The stability-coefficients obtained seem to indicate that the 
immediate test/re-test reliability of the Stutsman for Dutch 
children (according to our transJation and our way of testing) 
will almost certainly be over 0,80, which seems acceptable for 
such an early and unstable age. 

Frjm the data collected in our project we hope to derive valid 
developmental regressions-coefficients, means and standard 
deviations for the kind of Dutch children studied in our project. 

IV. Differen t tests were used for different age groups 

Since any test v;e chose can only be used for children from a 
limited age group, we had to shift to different instruments in 
order to cover the whole age range from 1 - 6 years. Obviously, 
this is an enormous set-back for the interpretation of the scores 
obtained. Although little is known about the tests themselves 
even less is known about the relationship between the tests. 
Therefore, we are considering comparing the scores on one test 
with the scores on the next in ordinal scale values only. 

^* There is no possi bility for a random assignment of children or 
child-care wor kers to different conditions of treatment within 
the project 

One of the consequences of a project such as ours, in which the 
people responsible for the daily care of the children make up a 
cohesive team, is that the researcher loses his superior and 
detached position as an organizer of situations in which the 
practical worker is more or less forced to operate. Another 
consequence is that experimental changes in treatment or environ- 
ment can only be made with the whole-hearted consent of the 
practical workers. 

From the pedagogical and emotional viewpoint of the child-care 
workers a random assignment for treatment of a child that has 
participated in the center is not feasible. 
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VI • Thero is no possibility of comparing our data with those from 
similar pro^jects in The Netherlands or in Europe 

Since v/e knov/ of no other projects in The Netherlands, or oven 
in Evrope, v/ith the same goals, the same kind of children and 
the same kind of instruments for evaluation purposes, we cannot 
compare our data v/ith those of other projects. 

A comparison v/ith data obtained in North American projects v/ill 
always be doubtful because of the differences bety/een the 
children and their home surroundings as well as general cultural 
differences. However, this does not imply that we will not try 
to compare our data with those from North American projects 
operating on a similar basis and v/ith similar instruments. 



After this discussion on the negative aspects to our research a few 
positive words seem appropriate. 

a. This is the first project in the Nehterlands (and as far as we 
knov/ for that matter in any other European country) which is 
collecting so much psychometric data about such young children. 
The total data will form a foundation for further research. 

b. Although v/e will not be absolutely certain in interpreting the 
collected scores, it will be possible to say something . 
Since we know the pre-test position of the children on tv/o 
instruments it will be possible to draw conclusions about their 
post-tost positions on other instruments, be it in ordinal terms 
only. 

c. For one of the post-test instruments (AKIT) national norms are 
available. Norms for a reasonably large comparison group are 
available for one other (UTANT). In both cases comparisons will 
make sense, although one has to be aware of the effect of ^'test- 
v/iseness" of our project-children on the data (see e. below). 
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The Stanford-Einet scores will allow us to make tentative but 
sensible comparisons with data collected in other, ;n3nly 
North American pre-school evaluation projects^ 

Given the difficult circumstances, the energy spent in conducting 
our research as scientifically as possible compares favorably 
with the nonchalence observed in some other projects. 
One example is the special effort we have made to give all the 
children from the comparison group the same testing experience 
as our day care-children. Thus, both sets of scores should be 
equally inflated as to test-wiseness. 
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PARTICIPATION IN ADVISORY WOSK CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DUTCH SYSTEM FOR PRESCHOOL PROVISIONS 

The staff of the experimental day care center has played an 
important role in several committees set up to report on different 
aspects of Dutch preachool pro^risions^ 
Bolov we mention the two most important ones: 

!• On the request of the Secretary of State for Education a 

committee was formed to advise on the desirability to lov/er the 
kindergarten entrance-»age in Holland. As we have mentioned above 
nearly all Dutch children go to kindergarten from their fourth 
birthday on and the question is now if younger children also 
should be allowed to go to these kindergartens ♦ 
The advisory group came to the conclusion that this would not 
be a very sensible thing to do* Rather, the group wculd like to 
see an extension of the playgroup and day care provisions for 
children below four, and an amelioration of the quality of those 
provisions • The classes of the existing kindergartens were 
considered too large for 5 year old children and the teachers 
were considered inadequately trained for this particular age-group 
Rather than let the 3**year olds try to adapt to the provisions 
set up for and 5**year old children, the group advised to put 
more money in a system specifically meant for children of 2 and 3* 

The arguments partly are the same ^s those used in Groat Britain 
in the controversy between the playgroup movement and the regular 
infant schoolsystem. These arguments also involve the question 
which system is better for promoting strong relations with the 
parents of the children • 

In Holland as well as in Great Britain the chances for parent 
participation were thought to be better in the playgroup and day 
Care area than in the kindergarten or infant-school system* 
As yet (Juni 197^0 it is uncertain whether the Dutch government 
will take any action in accordance with or contrary to the 
advice given in this report* 
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On the request of a body co-ordinating the efforts to develop 
a better system for training those who are working in or who 
want to work in poaygroups and day care centers, an advisory 
committee was formed which brought out a report in May 197^. 
The staff of our day care center was deeply involved in 
formulating the goals for such a new form of teacher-training, 
both on a general level and in the behavioral details. 
The report deals with all the aspects of the work in playgroups 
and day care centers and puts emphasis on the role the day care 
worker plays in the educational system at large. 
In the report the intricate social and emotional complexities 
of the job, in dealing with children, parents and co-workers, 
are illustrated with examples from daily practice. 
Also an ext-^nsive but not unrealistic list of behaviors is givon 
which are thought to be instrumental for fostering development 
in the children being cared for. It is hoped that this report 
v/ill be followed by action to create a system for training the 
day-Care and playgroup workers of the future. 

It is also hoped that this report will be translated into other 
languages. 
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semi-skilled and skilled occupations (Table 32). These results are not 
surprising since fathers of the minority group were shown to have less 
education than fathers of the majority group. 

The fathers of graduates tended slightly more toward managerial/of f ice 
and professional occupations; fathers of nongraduates tended slightly more 
towards proprietorship/owner, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 
Overall, however, little difference between the occupations of fathers 
of graduates and nongraduates was found (Table 33). 

Fathers of AAS graduates were engaged proportionally more in 
managerial and professional roles than fathers of diploma and certificate 
graduates. Fathers of diploma graduates were engaged proportionally 
more in proprietorship, skilled and semi-skilled jobs, while fathers 
of certificate graduates were engaged proportionally more in unskilled 
occupations (Table 34). Figure 6 illustrates the distribution of father's 
occupations of graduates by type of award. 

The following tabulation compares the percentages of graduates' 
fathers engaged in blue-collar and white-collar occupations by curricular 
area. 

Father's Occupation of Graduates by Curricular Area 

Blue-Col lar White-Col lar 
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Other 
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The majority of fathers of graduates in all curricular areas except 
public service were engaged in blue-collar occupations (Table 35). 
Fathers of engineering graduates were most likely to be in blue-collar 
jobs, and the fathers of public service graduates were most likely to 
be in white-collar jobs. 



Academic Achievement 

The academic performance of former occupational -technical students 
was investigated in terms of cumulative grade point average (CPA), 
total credit hours earned, and number of quarters enrolled at the 
community college. 

Cumulative Grade Point Average 

Graduates had a higher grade point average (GPA) than nongraduates 
(2.76 and 2.21 on a 4.00 grading scale) (Table 36). 
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Women, both graduates and nongraduates, achieved a higher GPA 
than men by 0.12 and 0.24 grade points, respectively. White graduates 
achieved a 0.16 higher GPA than minority graduates. 

Among types of graduates, diploma students achieved the highest 

GPA (2.86), followed by AAS students (2.75) and then certificate students 
(2.72). 

Among curricular areas, students in health services achieved the 

highest GPA (2.91) and students in the busiriess area, the lowest (2.69) 
(Table 37). 



Number of Quarters in Residence 

Minimum credit hours required for an associate degree vary from 
program to program and curriculum to curriculum. Certificate programs 
can normally be completed within a year or less. Diploma programs 
generally require six or seven quarters, or approxi irately two years 
excluding summers. AAS programs can be completed in two years on a 
full-time basis, excluding summer sessions. Findings indicate that 
students generally do not complete their programs within the specified 
time periods (Table 38). The majority of certificate graduates from 
1966-67 to 1970-71 took from four to nine quarters, with great variation 
from year to year. The majority of diploma graduates finished their 
degrees in seven to twelve quarters. Between 1966-67 and 1968-69, about 
80 percent of the AAS groduates took from seven to nine quarters to 
complete the degree, but from 1969-1970 to 1970-71, only about 60 percent 
completed the degree in seven to nine quarters (more than two to three 
years). During the latter two years, 30 percent required more than 
three years to complete the degree. It is not known whether the extended 
completion periods are due more to part-time status of students or to 
a pattern of dropping out and then returning to the community col lege. 



Credit Hours Earned 

The minimum number of credit hours required for -cert ffi'cates and 
diplomas varies. AAS degrees require students to complete a minimum of 
97 hours. The number of credit hours earned by the AAS graduates 
from 1966-67 through 1970-71 averaged from 97 to 102, figures which 
correspond closely to the minimal requirement for the degree (Table 39). 
Diploma graduates earned slightly more credit hours than AAS graduates, 
ranging from 101-106. Certificate graduates earned an average of 
from 50 to 58 credit hours. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



This section contains a summary of the study, including the 
procedures and results. In addition, several implications of this 
research are presented, followed by recommendations for further 
resea rch. 



A Summary of Procedures 

Two instruments were designed to gather data on former occupational- 
technical students at 13 Virginia community colleges. A college data 
form was used to collect information on students from college files. 
The second instrument was a questionnaire completed by the former 
students giving information on posted lege activities, current employment 
and evaluation of college experiences. 

Students enrolled in occupational-technical curricula from fall 1966 
through fall 1969 were contacted by mail. Both graduates and nongraduates 
were asked to participate. Four contacts were made to Increase the return 
rate. In all, 6i percent of the former students returned usable 
questionnaires. Nonresponse bias was investigated and several areas 
of significant difference between nonrespondents and respondents were 
found. 



A Summary of Results' 

This report described former occupational -technical students in 
terms of their curricula, demographic characteristics, socioeconomic 
backgrounds, and past academic achievements. 

Curricula of Former Occupationa I -Technical Students 

Former students were enrolled in 99 different occupational -technical 
curricula. Approximately half of the 6,387 respondents were in business 
related programs. Nearly one-third were in engineering. The remaining 
12 percent were in public service, health services, communications and 
media, and other curricula. 

One-third of the respondents were graduates: of these, 63 percent 
had earned the AAS degree; 17 percent, the diploma; and 20 percent, the 
certificate. Two-thirds of the respondents were nongraduates. Public 
service had the highest percentage of nongraduates (81 /S) and health 
services, the lowest (A2%) (Table 5). 

Demographic Characteristics 

Men comprised 69 percent of the respondents in general (Table 6), 
but minority representation involved nearly equal numbers of men and 
women . 
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Although men comprised 64 percent of the total graduate group, women 
on a proportional basis were more likely to graduate • 

Men and women showed distinct curricular preferences. Of the total 
former student group, men predominated in all curricula except health 
services (Table II). More men were in engineering than in any other 
curricula. Business was chosen next most frequently. Health services 
was chosen least frequently by the men. On the other hand, women 
overwhelmingly selected business curricula or health services. Women 
chose public service the least. 

Male graduates were more likely to choose engineering than nongraduate 
males, who selected business most often. Graduate and nongraduate women 
selected business most frequently (Tables 10 and II). 

Nearly equal percentages of men and women on a proportional basis 
chose the AAS degree. However, other degree choices varied greatly by 
sex. Whereas only one percent of the graduate women selected the diploma, 
26 percent of the men did. Only ten percent of the men were granted 
certificates compared to 39 percent of the women. 

Whites comprised 88 percent of the former students. Minority women 
were represented twice as much as minority men. Although whites 
predominated in all curricula areas, minorities were represented more 
heavily in communications and media (23?) and health services (22?). 

When one examines curricular choices within each racial group, 
differences become narrower. Flt^ty percent of whites chose business, 
and 56 percent of the minorities chose business. The largest difference 
was in engineering where there was 10 percent more whites than minorities. 

Of the total graduate group, 90 percent were white and 10 percent 
were minorities. Of the nongraduates, 14 percent were minorities. It 
appears that minorities may be less persistent in completing their 
programs. White women were the most likely to graduate; minority men 
were the least likely. Whites chose the AAS degree and the diploma 
more frequently than did minority group members. The certificate was 
chosen by minorities twice as much as by*whites. Proportionally, more 
whites graduated than minorities. The highest percentage of minority 
graduates chose the certificate award. 

The median age of former students was 22.8 years. Graduates were 
slightly older than nongraduates. Certificate holders were the youngest 
group. Men were one year older than women. No age difference between 
white and minority students was found. Health services graduates were 
the oldest, but only slight age differences were noted among students 
in other curricula. 

A majority of respondents were married (57?). Proportionally more 
men, more graduates, and more whites were married. Over 98 percent of 
the former students were Virginia residents at the time of their 
enrollment. Nearly all of these remained in Virginia. 
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Socioeconomic Background 



Nearly 50 percent of former students' parents had not completed ' 
high school. Almost 30 percent had no formal education above the eighth 
grade. Fathers generally were less well educated than mothers, although 
more fathers had attained four year college degrees or higher. AAS 
graduates' fathers were better educated than the fathers of diploma or 
certificate holders. Parents of graduates and nongraduates showed few 
differences in educational attainment. Mi nority students' parents, 
however, were considerably less well educated than 1he parents of 
majority students. 

The largest proportion of respondents' fathers were in blue-collar 
occupations (5555). Minority fathers were more often in blue-collar 
occupations than were majority fathers. Fathers of AAS graduates were 
more likely to be in white-collar jobs than were fathers of diploma 
and certificate graduates. 



Academic Achievement 

Graduates had a higher cumulative 6PA than nongraduates. Women 
achieved higher averages than men. White graduates had slightly higher 
CPAs than minority graduates.' Minority men graduates achieved a higher 
GPA than minority women graduates; white graduate women achieved a higher 
GPA than white graduate men. Ranges of GPAs among types of graduates 
were narrow with diploma graduates achieving the highest and certificate 
graduates, the lowest. Health services graduates had the highest GPA; 
business graduates, the lowest. 

Former students gererally took more time to complete their degrees 
than the minimum number of quarters required. The majority of certificate 
graduates took from four to nine quarters; diploma graduates, seven to 
twelve quarters; and AAS graduates, from seven to nine quarters. It was 
found that students generally graduate with approximately the minimal 
number of credit hours needed for the degree or award. 



Discussion 

This report has presented a profile of former occupational-technical 
students at Virginia's community colleges. It has particular value as 
baseline information for future research and for understanding and 
interpreting the two companion reports on this project (Eyier et aL, 
1974; Trufant et al ., 1974). 

Although there are multiple research topics suggested in the 
narrative of the report, several seem especially worth noting here: 



• The question of the relationship between level of graduation award 
and family socioeconomic status should be investigated in order to 
measure what impact the community college has on income, education, 
occupation, and other characteristics which measure social mobility. 
There are indications in the findings of this report that patterns 
of graduation awards are related to socioeconomic status. Additional 
study should extend beyond these findings and should be related to 
the role of the community college. 

• Are there common characteristics among nongraduates which help to 
explain why students choose not to complete their programs or stop 
short of achieving their enrollment goals? Further investigation 
should include personal and occupational effects of their decisions 
not to graduate or complete their goals. 

• How are student attrition and retention related to characteristics 
of curricular areas? For example, what factors, such as degree of 
academic difficulty, amount of required general education, salable 
skill development, or career potential In each curricular area are 
related to student persistence? 

• How do the characteristics of occupational-technical students compare 
with those of the population in the community college regions from 
which they come? What can the community col lege do to increase 
attendance among groups which are underrepresented? 
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TADLE 2 



COMPARISONS OF CHARACICRISTICS OETWEEN MAIL RESPONDENTS 
AND NONRESPONDENTS (TELEPHONE INTERVIEWEES) 



VARIABLES 



Sex 



TELEPHONE 

N i 



MAIL RESPONDENTS 
N i 



ERIC 



Hale 
Female 

X* ■ ••59; p > ,05 

Median Age (In years) 

Father's Education 

Under 8 Years 
Completed 6th Grade 
Attended High School 
High School Graduate 
Attended College 
4-Yr. College Graduate 
Master's or Higher 

X* = 15.57; p < .05 

Mather's Education 

Under 8 Years 
Completed 6th Gnjde 
Attended High School 
High School Graduate 
Attended College 
4-Yr. College Graduate 
Master's or Higher 

X^ 9.36; p > .05 

P resent Activity 

Full-TIme Employment 
Part-Time Emp5->yment 
College Fun-Time 
Mil itary Service 
Housewife 



TOTAL 



Curriculum Congruence 
_Wlth First Job 

Very Much (3) 
Somewhat (2) 
Very Little (I) 

t e L896; p > .05 

Curriculum Congruence 
With Present Job 

Very Much (3) 
Somewhat (2) 
Very Little (I) 

t = .973; p > .05 



104 
35 



22.9 



29 
10 
13 
45 
17 
14 
2 



14 

13 
15 
63 
22 
4 
2 



99 
17 
10 
2 
3 



75 
13 
8 
2 

2 



131 100 



43 
22 
26 

Mean 2.19 



36 
21 
27 

-MeaflS^-ll 
32 



4,438 

1,949 



22.8 



1,432 
73? 
1,111 
1,568 
737 
362 
163 



793 
536 
1.177 
2,490 
751 
261 
54 



4,438 
327 
488 
330 
304 



75 
6 
8 
6 
5 



5,887 100 



1,399 
694 
1,375 



2.01 



1,910 
943 
1,121 



2.20 



TABLE 2 (Continued) 



VARIABLES 



Inttlal Salary 

Up to $2,999 
$3,000 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 4,999 
$5,000 - 5,999 
$6,000 - .6,999 
$7,000 - 7,999 
$8,000 - 8,999 
$9,000 - 9,999 
$10,000 - 10,999 
$1 1 ,000 and Over 

- X' - 28.03; p < .05 

Present Salary 

Up to $2,999 
$3,000 - 3,999 
$4,000 - 4,999 
$5,000 - 5,999 
$6,000 - 6,999 
$7,000 - 7,999 
$8,000 - 8,999 
$9,000 - 9,999 
$10,000 - 10,999 
$1 1 ,000 and Over 

X' = 4.15; p > .05 

Ratings of the Quality 
of College Preparation 

Technical Knowledge 

Superior 
Good 

Fair/Poor 

X' = 9.78; p < .05 

General Education 

Superior 
Good 

Fa i r/Poor 

X* = 2.54; p > .05 

Opinions About Col lege 
Experience 

Shop and Laboratory Instruction 

Superior 
Good 

Fair/Poor 

X* = 2.16; p > .05 

Academic Instruction 

Superior 
Good 

Fair/Poor 



TELEPHONE 



3 
13 
10 
9 
9 
15 
I? 
2 
6 
3 



2 
4 
8 
IJ 
10 
9 
15 
6 
7 
6 



20 
100 
17 



14 
96 
16 



20 
72 
24 



19 

104 

14 i 



MAI L RESPONDENTS 
N % 



475 
494 
637 
626 
525 
444 
238 
III 
91 
96 



40 



70 
244 
479 
553 
525 
582 
535 
316 
247 
378 



915 
3,667 
1,387 



692 
3,993 
1,115 



922 
3,192 
1,502 



612 
3,946 
1,036 



ERIC 



X* » 5.34; p > .05 



33 



VARI ABLES TELEPHONE MAI L RESPONDENTS 

Hi N i 

Counsel ing 

Superior 28 767 

Good 70 2,287 

Falr/POor 26 2,542 

X* » 30.19; p < .05 

Ovarall 

Superior 18 467 

Good III 3,823 

Falr/Pdor 7 1,381 

X* « 28.41; p < .05 

Job Satisfaction 

Overall 

Superior 27 524 

Good 55 2,490 

Falr/Pbor 9 1,180 

X* 31.14; p < .05 



41 



34 



ERLC 



TABLE 3 



DISTRIBUTION OF ALL RESPONDENTS BY CURRICULUM 
OR CURRICULAR GROUP, SEX AND RACE 



SEX 



Ai I 



RACE 



er|c 



35 



42 





Respondents 


Men 


Women 


White 


Minority 


Business 


N 


N 


i 


N 


i 


N 


i 


N 


i 




















Accx>unting Tech. /Accounting 


37 f 


227 


61 


144 


39 


329 


89 


42 


1 1 


Data Processing(Prog./Unl t Rec.) 


660 


472 


72 


188 


28 


562 


85 


98 


15 


DP(Mach. & Comp. Opr. /Keypunch) 


97 


31 


32 


66 


68 


47 


48 


50 


52 


Business Management 


M04 . . 


954 


• 86 


J 50 


14 . 


1 ,020. 


9.2 . 


84 


a 


Hotel, Restaurant & Inst. Mgt. 


20 


12 


60 


8 


40 


17 


85 


3 


15 


f4erchandis i ng Management 


67 


48 


72 


19 


28 


63 


94 


4 


6 


Real Estate Management 


2 


2 


100 






2 


100 






Stenography/Clerical Studies 


189 


4 


2 


185 


98 


151 


80 


38 


20 


Secretarial Science 


705 


13 


2 


692 


98 


584 


83 


121 


17 


ouD— iota 1 


3,215 


1,763 


55 


1 ,452 


45 


2,775 


85 


440 


14 


... 
Commun i cat i ons/Med f a 




















Lonvnerciai ArT/rri nting 


146 


89 


61 


57 


39 


1 12 


77 


34 


23 


OUD— 1 OTa 1 


146 


89 


61 


57 


39 


1 12 


77 


34 


23 


Engineering 




















Architectural Technology 


109 


107 


98 


2 


2 


100 


92 


9 


8 


Aeronautical Technology 


2 


2 


100 






2 


100 






Automotive Technology 


46 


46 


100 






45 


98 


1 


2 


Auto Trades 


121 


120 


99 


1 


1 


107 


88 


14 


12 


Chemical Technology 


4 


3 


75 


1 


25 


4 


100 






Civil Engineering Technology 


67 


67 


100. 






65 


97 


2 


3 


Drafting and Oes. Technology 


380 


376 


99 


4 


1 


332 


87 


48 


13 


Draft Trades (Mech., Arch., Struct.) 


198 


194 


98 


4 


2 


185 


93 


13 


7 


Industrial Mgt. /Tech. 


53 


51 


96 


2 


4 


49 


93 


4 


7 


Electronic Technology 


442 


430 


97 


12 


3 


402 


91 


40 


9 


Electronic Trades 


217 


212 


98 


5 


2 


200 


92 


17 


8 


Machine Techno 1 ogy /Trades 


156 


156 


100 






139 


89 


17 


II 


Marine Technology 


18 


17 


94 


1 


6 


14 


78 


4 


22 


f^echanical Engr. Technology 


160 


158 


99 


2 


1 


151 


94 


9 


6 


Duilding Trades (Air Cond., Refr., 




















Mason r/ , P 1 bg . , Sh . Ntet . , We 1 dg . 
















t 




Carpentry) 


79 


79 


100 






71 


90 


8 


10 


Textile Management 


32 


30 


n M 


2 


6 


30 


94 


2 


6 


Cosmeto logy * 


25 


2 


8 


23 


92 


25 


100 




~~ 


ouD— 1 Ota I 


2,109 


2,050 


97 


59 


3 


1 ,921 


91 


188 


9 


Health Services 




















Dental Lab. Technology 


22 






22 


100 


21 


96 


1 


4 


Medical Lob. Technology 


1 






1 


100 


1 


100 






Medical Pocords Technology 


3 


1 


33 


2 


67 


3 


100 






Mental Health Technology 


2 






2 


100 


2 


100 






r-V)rtuary Science 


9 


8 


89 


1 


1 1 


6 


67 


3 


33 


Nursing 


245 


13 


5 


232 


95 


182 


74 


63 


26 


Prac^icai Nursing 


43 


1 


2 


42 


98 


37 


86 


6 


14 


Rad 1 o 1 0(j i ca 1 Techn o 1 ogy 


8 


Jl 


25 


6 


75 


7 


88 


± 


il 


Sub-To hi 1 


333 


25 


8 


308 92 


259 


78 


74 


22 



TABLE 3 (Continued) 



SEX RACE 

Alt 

Respondents Men Women White Minority 





N 


H 




N 




N 


i 


N £ 


Public Service 












Community i Social Service Tech. 


2 






2 


100 


2 


100 




Fi re Science 


63 


63 


100 


• 


— 


63 


100 ' 


— — 


Retrmatlon and Parks Leadershlo 

1 \W ^1 w O 1 i vl 1 UIIU 1 UlrxJ iwW W \J W 1 Jill V 


1 


1 


100 






I 


100 




Pn 1 i ^ 1 o n 
vKJ I * o ^ 1 oil 


315 


301 


96 


14 


4 


291 


92 


24 8 


cnvi ronmenTai lecnnoiogy 


1 T 

1 J 


1 7 
f ^ 




i 
1 


o 
o 






— — 


Sub-Tota 1 


394 


377 


96. 


17 


4 


370 


94 


24 6 


Other 


















Agricultural Bus. Technology 


46 


42 


91 


4 


9 


45 


98 


1 2 


Forest Technology 


14 


14 


100 






14 


100 




Teacher Aide (Lib. /Audio Visual) 


25 


7 


28 


18 


72 


10 


40 


15 60 


Oevelopmental/UnclassI f led) 


105 


71 


68 


34 


32 


95 


90 




Sub-Total 


190 


134 


71 


56 


29 


164 


86 


26 14 


TOTAL 


6,56? 


4,438 


69" 


1,949 


TT 


5,601 


88 


786 77 



^Cosmetology students were Inadvertently Included in the Engineering curriculum. They are of 
insuff icier.1 numbers to affect the findings In this report. 
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TABLE 6 



SEX DISTRIBUTION FOR ALL RESPONDENTS, 
GRADUATES AND N0N6RADUATES BY RACE 









ALL RESPONDENTS 








White 


Mi nority 


Tot a 






N; 


i" 


N '% ■ 


' H - 




Men 


4,036 


72 


402 51 


4,438 


69 


Women 


1,565 


28 


384 _49 


1 .949 


31 


TOTAL 


5,601 


100 


786 100 


6,387 


100 








ALL GRADUATES 






Men 


1,389 


67 


87 56 


1 ,476 


64 


Women 


■ 690 


33 


141 44 


831 


36 


TOTAL 


2,079 


100 


228 1 00 


2,307 


100 








ALL NONGRADUATES 






Men 


2,647 


75 


315 56 


2,962 


73 


Women 


875 


25 


243 _44 


1,1 18 


27 


TOTAL 


3,522 


100 


558 100 


4,080 


100 



39 



46 
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TABLE 12 



SEX DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE 
RESPONDENTS BY TYPES OF AWARDS 



ERIC 



Total AAS Diploma Certificate 

N£ Hi Hi Hi 

Men 1,465 64 539 65 385 98 141 30 

Women 830 36 496 55 9 2 325 70 

TOTAL 2,295 100 1,435 100 394 100 466 100 
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•TABLE 16 



RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE AND 
NONGRADUATE RESPONDENTS BY SEX 









ALL RESPONDENTS 




• 




WhI 


te 


Minority 


Total 






N 


%^ 


N 


i 


N 




Men 






402 


9 


A A TO 

4,438 


1 r\r\ 


Women 




80 


384 


20 


1 O Ad 

1 ,949 


\ 00 


TOTAL 


5,601 


88 


786 


12 


6,387 


100 








ALL GRADUATES 






Men 


\ ,389 




87 


6 


1 ,475 


1 r\r\ 

100 


Women 


690 


83 


141 


£7 


o31 


1 00 


TOTAL 


2,079 


90 


228 


10 


2,307 


100 








ALL NONGRADUATES 






Men 


2,647 


89 


315 


1 1 


2,962 


100 


Women 


875 


78 


243 


22 


1,118 
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TOTAL 


3,522 


86 


558 
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TABLE 21 



RACIAL DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATE 
RESPONDENTS BY TYPES OF AWARDS 





Total 


AAS 




Dipl 


oma 


Certi f i cate 




N 


i 


N 


i 


N 


i 


N %_ 


White 


2,067 


90 


1 ,319 


92 


371 


94 


377 81 


Minority 


228 


10 


1 16 


8 


23 


6 


89 19 


TOTAL 


2,295 


100 


1 ,435 


100 


394 


100 


466 100 



54 61 
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TABLE 23 

MEDIAN AGE OF RESPONDENTS BY CATEGORIES AT 







MEDIAN AGE 




CATEGORY 


Men 


Women 


Overa 1 1 


A! 1 Respondents 


23.2 


22.2 


22.8 


White 


23. 1 


22. 1 


22.8 


Mi n n i "fx/ 

I'l 1 1 1 (J 1 1 1 y 


23 4 


22.6 


22.8 


Nongraduates 


23.3 


22.2 


22.9 


Graduates 


22.9 


22.2 


22.6 


By Types of Awards (Graduates Only) 








AAQ 




22 3 


22 9 


Dip loma 


22.4 


21 .5 


22.3 


Certi f icate 


22.5 


21 .8 


21.9 


By Curricular Areas (Graduates Only) 








Busi ness 






22.4 


Commu n i c a t i on s/ Me d i a 




— 


22.3 


Engi neeri ng 






22.6 


nea 1 TR ot? 1 V 1 ceb 






25.9 


Publ ic Service 






23.2 


Other 






23.4 


By Year of Graduation (Graduates Only) 








1966-67 






25.5 


1967-68 




— 


24.4 


1968-69 






23.2 








22.7 


1970-71 






21.8 


1971-72 






21 .7 
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TABLE 24 

MARITAL STATUS OF ALL RESPONDENTS BY RACE AND SEX 



Single 
Married 
Other 
TOTAL 



S ingle 
Married 
Other 
TOTAL 



Single 
Married 
Other 
TOTAL 



Men 



N 



1,718 40 

2,488 58 

85 _2 

4,291 100 



I ,548 39 

2,302 59 

75 __2 

3,925 100 



170 46 
186 51 
10 3 



ALL RESPONDENTS 
Women 

N i 

759 40 
1 ,002- 54 
112 6 



1,873 100 

WHITE 
584 39 
840 55 

91 6 



366 1 00 



1,515 100 

MINORITY 
175 49 
162 45 
21 6 
358 100 



Total 

1 I 

2,477 40 

3,490 57 

197 3 

6,164 100 



2 , 1 32 39 

3,142 58 

166 3 

5,440 100 



345 48 
348 48 

724 100 
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TABLE 25 

MARITAL STATUS OF GRADUATE AND NONGRADUATE RESPONDENTS BY SEX 



GRADUATES 



* 


Men 




Women 


'Total 




N 


£ 


N 


i 


N 


i 


Single 


628 


44 


359 


45 


987 


44 


Married 


776 


54 


395 


50 


1 ,171 


53 


Other 


26 


2 


43 


5 


69 


5 


TOTAL 


1 ,430 


100 


797 


100 


2,227 


100 








NONGRADUATES 






Single 


1 ,090 


38 


4C0 


37 


1 ,490 


38 


Married 


1 ,712 


60 


607 


57 


2,319 


59 


Other 


59 


2 


69 


6 


128 


X 
-/ 


TOTAL 


2,861 


100 


1,076 


100 


3,937 


100 



65 

58 
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TABLE 27 



JURISDICTIONAL RESIDENCE OF FORMER OCCUPATIONAL- 
TECHNICAL STUDENTS, ALL RESPONDENTS BY SEX, 
RACE, GRADUATES AND NONGRADUATES 



ALL RESPONDENTS ■ 



Sex 
Men 
Women 



Vi rginia 
Residents 



N 



4,355 98 
I ,926 99 



Non res i dents 



N 

79 



i 

2 



21 I 



Total 
N 

4,434 
1,947 



Race 
White 
Minority 



5,515 98 
767 98 



83 2 
17 2 



5,598 
784 



Gradual ion Status 
Graduates 
Nongraduates 



2,269 98 
4,013 98 



35 2 
65 2 



2,304 
4,078 
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TABLE 33 

FATHER'S OCCUPATION OF GRADUATE AND NONGRADUATE RESPONDENTS 



Al I Respondents Gi tduates Nongraduates 





N 


i 


N 


i 


N 


i 


Clerical and Sales 


357 


6 


139 


6 


218 


6 


Managerial or Office 


653 


1 1 


208 


9 


445 


12 


Professional 


638 


10 


210 


9 


428 


1 1 


Proprietor or Owner 


849 


14 


340 


15 


509 


13 


Serai -Pro. and Technical 


297 


5 


100 


4 


197 


5 


Si<il led 


1 ,707 


28 


616 


28 


1,091 


28 


Semi-Ski 1 1 ed 


789 


13 


305 


14 


434 


12 


Unsi<i 1 led 


465 


7 


193 


9 


272 


7 


Service Worker 


256 


4 


90 


4 


166 


4 


Unemp loyed 


43 


1 


12 


1 


31 


1 


Unknown 


83 


1 


28 


l_ 


55 


l_ 


TOTAL 


6,137 


100 


2,241 


100 


3,896 


100 
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TABLE 34 

FATHER'S OCCUPATION OF GRADUATE RESPONDENTS 
BY TYPES OF AWARDS RECEIVED 

AAS Di p I oma Ce rt i f i cats 





N 


i 


N 


i 


N 


i 


Clerical and Sales 


89 


6 


17 


5 


31 


7 


Managerial or Office 


172 


12 


118 


5 


18 


4 


Professional 


171 


12 


10 


3 


26 


6 


Proprietor or Owner 


202 


15 


74 


19 


62 


14 


Semi-Pro. and Technical 


70 


5 


16 


4 


13 


3 


Skilled 


361 


26 


128 


34 


127 


28 


Semi-Ski 1 led 


171 


12 


62 


16 


69 


15 


UnskI 1 led 


90 


7 


31 


8 


72 


16 


Service Worker 


54 


4 


16 


4 


19 


4 


Unemployed 


5 




4 


1 


3 


1 


Unknown 


1 1 


1 


5 


1 


12 


2 


TOTAL 


i ,396 


100 


381 


100 


452 


100 
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TABLE 36 

CUMULATIVE GRADE POINT AVERAGE (GPA) 
OF RESPONDENTS Bv SEX 





H 


MEAN 


ALL GRADUATES 


2,307 


2.76 


Men 


1,476 


2.72 


Women 


831 


2.84 


WHITE -GRADUATES 


2,079 


2.79 


Men 


1,389 


2.73 


Women 


690 


2.89 


MINORITY GRADUATES 


228 


2.63 


Men 


87 


2.66 


Women 


141 


2.61 


AAS 


1 ,435 


2.75 


Men 


939 


2.67 


Women 


496 


2.88 


DIPLOMA 


394 


2.86 


Men 


385 


2.86 


Women 


9 


2.98 


CERTIFICATE 


466 


2.72 


Men 


141 


2.59 


Women 


325 


2.77 


ALL NONGRADUATES 


4,080 


2.21 


Men 


2,962 


2.14 


Women 


1,118 


2.38 
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76 



TABLE 37 



CUMULATIVE GRADE POINT AVERAGE (GPA) 
OF RESPONDENTS BY CURRICULAR AREAS 



Curricular Areas 


N 


Mean 


Bus i ness 


1,036 


2.69 


Commun i ca t i ons/Med i a 


34 


2.75 


Engi neeri ng 


823 


2.83 


Health Services 


199 


2.91 


Pub 1 i c Servi ce 


74 


2.83 


Other 


14! 


2.81 



70 

7? 



NUMBER OF YEARS (QUARTERS) TO COMPLETE A GIVEN 
AWARD FROM INITIAL ENROLLMENT TO GRADUATION 
BY ACADEMIC YEAR, IN PERCENTAGES 



Up to I Year 

(Up to 3 Quarters) 

Over I to 2 Years 
(4 to 6 Quarters) 

Over 2 to 3 Years 
(7 to 9 Quarters) 

Over 3 to 4 Years 
(10 to 12 Quarters) 

Over 4 to 5 Years 
(13 to 15 Quarters) 

Over 5 Years 

(16 Quarters and Over) 



1966-67 
% 



26 



74 



1967-68 
% 



87 
4 



Academic Year 
1968-69 

AAS 

2 



7 
80 
10 



1969-70 

i 



I 

16 
57 
23 

3 

I 



1970-71 
t 



4 

67 
22 
7 



Up to I Year 

(Up to 3 Quarters) 

Over I to 2 Years 
(4 to 6 Quarters) 

Over 2 to 3 Years 
(7 to 9 Quarters) 

Over 3 to 4 Years 
( 10 to 12 Quarters) 

Over 4 to 5 Years 
(13 to 15 Quarters) 

Over 5 Years 

(16 Quarters and Over) 



DIPLOMA 

9 

9( 



14 
36 
49 
I 



I 

54 
38 
5 
2 



Up to I Year 

(Up to 3 Quarters) 

Over I to 2 Years 
(4 to 6 Quarters) 

Over 2 to 3 Years 
(7 to 9 Quarters) 

Over 3 to 4 Years 
( 10 to 12 Quaners) 

Over 4 to 5 Years 
(13 to 15 Quarters) 

Over 5 Years 

(16 Quarters and Over) 



33 
67 



CERTIFICATE 
4 5 2 



81 



43 



57 



33 



4 

25 
60 
8 
3 



Note: Summer sessions excluded ^, 



TABLE 39 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF CREDIT HOURS EARNED 
BY TYPES OF AWARDS AND BY ACADEMIC YEAR 





AAS 


DIPLOMA 


CERTIFICATE 


1966-67 


92 




55 


1967-68 


98 




56 


1968-69 


97 


106 


58 


1969-70 


100 


101 


53 


1970-71 


102 


108 


50 
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APPENDIX C 
CODING INSTRUCTIONS AND DATA CODES 



Description of Data 

1. College Name and College Code 

2. Campus Code 

3. Date Prepared and Page Number 

A. Social Security Number 

5. Last Name 

6. First Name 

7. Middle Initial 

8. House Nximber/Street 

9. City or Town 

10. State 

11. Zip 

12. Year of Birth 

13. Sex 

lA. Home Residence 

15. Quarter & Year 1st Enrolled 

16. Quarter & Year Last Enrolled 

17. Curriculum 1st Enrolled in 

18. Curriculum Last Enrolled in 

19. Total Credits Earned 

20. Cumulative GPA 

21. Type of Degree Earned 

22. Year of Graduation 



INSTRUCTIONS 

Coding Instructions (Please Print All Entries) 

Print the Name and 3 digit code number for your 
college 

Campus Name and Code on each page of the Student 
Data Form 

Shov/ date prepared and print page as Page 1 of 7, 
2 of 7, 3 of 7, 7 of 7 

9 digit social security number 

Self-explanatc :y 
Self-explanatory 

Self-explanatory 

Self-explanatory 

Print full name of city or town in mailing address 
Print abbreviated name of state (See Code List 1) 
Print the 5 digit zip code 

Print last 2 digits of year of birth (e.g.: for 
1950 print 50) 

1 - Male, 2 - Female 

Show appropriate 3 digit code for county, city, 
out-of-state residence (See Code List 3) 

(See Code List 2) 

(See Code List 2) 

See Curriculum List - Code List 4 

See Curriculum List - Code List 4 

Write total credits earned 

Write Cumulative GPA (e.g. 3.33) 



1 


- AA 




4 - 


Diploma 


2 


- AS 




5 - 


Certificate 


3 


- AAS 




(-) 


no degree 


1 


- 1966- 


■67 


4 - 


...'9-70 


2 


- 1967- 


68 


5 - 


1970-71 


3 


- 1968- 


69 


(-) 


no graduation 
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Code List 1 

OFFICIAL ABBREVIATIONS OF STATES 



Alabama AL 

Alaska AK 

Arizona AZ 

Arkansas AR 

California CA 

Colorado CO 

Connecticut CT 

Delaware D£ 

Washington, D. C* DC 

Florida FL 

Georgia OA 

Guam GU 

Hawaii BI 

Idaho ID 

Illinois IL 

Indiana XH 

Iowa lA 

Kansas KS 

Kentucky KY 

Louisiana LA 

Kainc MB 

llaryland MD 

Massachusetts MA 

Michigan MI 

Minnesota MN 

Mississippi MS 

Missouri MO 

Montana MT 

Nebraska NE 

Nevada NV 

New Hampshire MH 

New Jersey MJ 

New Mexico MH 

New York MY 

North Carolina MC 

North Dakota MD 

Ohio OH 

Oklahoma OK 

Oregon OR 

Fcnn sylvanla PA 

Puerto Rico PR 

Rhode Island RI 

South Carolina SC 

South Dakota SD 

Tennessee TN 

Texas TX 

Utah UT 

Vermont VT 

Virginia VA 

Virgin Islands VI 

Washington KA 

West Virginia WV 

Wisconsin VI 

Wyoming WY 



Code List 2 

CODES' FOR QUARTER AND YEAR OF ENROLLMENT 

Quarter 
Code 

Winter 1 
Spring 2 
Summer S 
Fall 4 

Year 
Code 







Sumner 


and 


Fall, 


1966 


66 


Winter, 


Spring, 


Summer, 


and 


Fall, 


1967 


67 


Winter, 


Spring, 


Summer, 


and 


Fall, 


1968 


68 


Winter, 


Spring, 


Summer, 


and 


FaU, 


1969 


69 


Winter, 


Spring, 


Sumner, 


and 


Fall, 


1970 


70 


Winter, 


Spring, 


Summer, 


and 


Fall, 


1971 


71 



Example: A student whose 1st enrollment was 
Fall 1968 should be coded as 468< 
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Code List 3 



COUHXIES AND INDEPENDENT CITIES U VIRGINU 





Counties 




Counties 




Cities 


001 


Accomack 


049 


King George 


120 


Alexandria 


002 


Albemarle 


050 


King William 


130 


Bedford 


003 


Alleghany 


051 


Lancaster 


140 


Bristol 


004 


Amelia 


052 


Lee 


160 


Buena Vista 


005 


Amherst 


053 


Loudoun 


180 


Charlottesville 


0C6 


Appoi»ia.ttox 


054 


y.ouisa 


200 


Chesapeake 


007 


Arlington 


055 


Lunenburg 


220 


Clifton Forge 


008 


Augusta 


056 


Madison 


240 


Colonial Heights 


009 


Bath 


057 


Mathews 


260 


Covington 


010 


Bedford 


058 


Mecklenburg 


280 


Danville 


Oil 


Bland 


059 


Middlesex 


290 


Emporia 


012 


Botetourt 


060 


Montgomery 


300 


Fairfax 


013 


Brunswick 


061 


Nansemond 


320 


Falls Church 


014 


Buchanan 


062 


Nelson 


340 


Franklin 


015 


Buckingham 


063 


New Kent 


360 


Fredericksburg 


016 


Campbe. . 


064 


Northhampton 


380 


Galax 


017 


Carolina 


065 


Northumberland 


400 


Hampton 


018 


Carroll 


066 


Nottoway 


420 


Harrisonburg 


019 


Chsrles City 


067 


Orange 


440 


Hopewell 


020 


Charlotte 


068 


Page 


460 


Lexington 


021 


Chesterfield 


069 


Patrick 


480 


Lynchburg 


022 


Clarke 


070 


Pittsylvania 


500 


Martinsville 


023 


Craig 


0/1 


Powhatan 


520 


Newport News 


024 


Culpeper 


072 


Prince Edward 


540 


Norfolk 


025 


Cumberland 


073 


Prince George 


560 


Norton 


026 


Dickenson 


074 


Prince William 


580 


Petersburg 


027 


Dinwiddle 


075 


Pulaski 


600 


Portsmouth 


028 


Essex 


076 


Rappahannock 


620 


Radford 


029 


Fairfax 


077 


Richmond 


640 


Richmond 


030 


Fauquier 


078 


Roanoke 


660 


Roanoke 


031 


Floyd 


079 


Rockbridge 


680 


Salem 


032 


Fluvanna 


080 


Rockingham 


700 


South Boston 


033 


Franklin 


081 


Russell 


720 


Staunton 


024 


Frederick 


082 


Scott 


740 


Suffolk 


035 


Giles 


083 


Shenandoah 


760 


Virginia Beach 


036 


Gloucester 


084 


Smyth 


780 


Waynesboro 


037 


Goochland 


085 


Southampton 


800 


Williamsburg 


038 


Grayson 


086 


Spotsylvania 


820 


Winchester 


039 


Greciic 


087 


Stafford 






040 


tJrecnsville 


088 


Surry 






041 


Halifax 


089 


Sussex 






042 


Hanover 


090 


Tazewell 


999 


OUT-OF-STATE 


043 


Henrico 


091 


Warren 






044 


Henry 


092 


V/ashington 






045 


Highland 


093 


Westmoreland 






046 


Isle of Wight - 


094 


WIl^c 






047 


James City 


095 


Wytlie 






048 


King & Queen 


096 


York 
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MASTER CURRICULUM LIST AND CODE NUMBERS 



Standard 

Code 

Kurabcr Curriculum 



Business nnd Related ProRrnrea 

203 Accounting Tech. and Accounting 

209 Data Proc. (Computer Programming) 

210 Data Proc. (Mach. and Computer Opr.) 
212 Business Mgt. and/or Gen. Business 

214 Data Proc. (Unit Records) 

215 Data Proc. (Aux. Equip. Opr.) 

216 Data Proc. (Kryrnnch) 
218 Clerical Studies 

235 Hotclt Restaur, and Inrt. Mgt. 

240 Hotel-Motel Management 

241 Food Service Management 

242 Institutional Management 

252 Merchandising Mgt. and/or Gen. Merch. 

272 Real Estate Management 

275 Stenography 

276 Secretarial Science 
280 Traffic Management 

Communications and Media 

513 Coomerclal Art and/or Media Adv. Arts 

Engineering and Related Programs 

901 Architectural Tech. (Include Engr.) 

902 Auto Analysis and Repair (Mechanics) 

904 Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 

905 Aeronautical Technology (Aviation) 
and/or Aircraft Maintenance 

908 Auto Body Repair 

909 Automotive Technology 

910 Auto Diagnosis and Tune-Up 

912 Auto Engine Mechanics 

913 Chemical Technology 

915 Civil Engineering Technology 

916 Broadcast Engineering Technology 
918 Costmetology 

920 Diesel Mechanics 

921 Draft, and Des. Tech. and/or Draft, 
and Des. 

922 Drafting 

923 Mechanical Drafting 

924 Electrical Engineering Technology 

925 Electronics Tech. and/or Electronics 

926 Autninotlve Mechanic 

927 Civil Teclniology 

930 Architectural Drafting 

931 Structural Drafting 

937 Ind. Engr. Tech. and/or Ind. Mgt. 

938 Instrumentation 

941 Electrical Tech. and/or Electrical- 
Electronics Tech. and/or Elccrrlcal- 
Electronlcs Engr. Tech. 

942 Electricity 



Standard 
Code 

Humber Curriculum 



943 Electrical-Electronics 

944 Ind. Electricity and Electronlctt 

945 Electromechanical Technology and/ 
or Ind. Electromechanical Repair 

947 Electronics Appliance Servicing 

948 Electronics Servicing 

949 Industrial Electronics 

950 Machine Technology 

952 Maeh. Tool Operator (Operation) 

953 Marine Technology 

954 Masonry 

955 Mechanical Engineering Technology 
'956 Mechanical Technology 

957 Machine Operation 

958 Machine Operator and Machinist 

959 Machine Sho^ 

960 Mach. Tool Maintenance and Repair 

961 Tool-toking 

962 Plumbing 

963 Industrial Technology 

964 Printing 

966 Engineering Technical Assistant 

972 Television and Radio Serv. and Rpr. 

980 Sheet Metal 

983 Textile Management 

995 Welding 

996 Carpentry 

998 Mining Technology 

999 Water Well Drilling Tech. and/or 
Water Well Drilling 

Health Services and Related Programs 

117 Dent. Lab. Tech. and/or Dent. Assist. 

151 Medical Laboratory Technology 

152 Medical Records Technology 

154 Mental Health Technology 

155 Mortuary Science 

156 Nursing 

157 Practical Nursing 
172 Radiologic Technology 
188 Animal Technology 

Public and Related Technology 

176 Community and Social Serv. Tech. and/ 

or Comm. and Social Serv. Assist. 

427 Fire Science and/or Flreflghtlng 

460 Recreation and Parks Leadership 

463 Lav Enforcement 

464 Police Science and/or Corrections 
468 Cltl;censhlp Development 

828 Environmental Technology 
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standard 

Code 

Number Curriculum 

Miscellaneous 

302 Agricultural Business Technology 

328 Forest Techno logy 

628 Teacher Aide 

632 Library Aide 

633 Audio Visual Aide 



College Transfer Codes 

504 Art 

213 Business Administration 

648 Liberal Arts 

555 Music 

831 Prc-Enginccring 

625 Prc~Teacher Education 

880 Science 

General 

001 Ko Curriculuia Area 

002 General Education 

003 Pre-Professional 

004 Developmental and/or foundation 

005 Unclassified and/or special 
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APPENDIX D 



FOLLOW-UP QUESTIONNAIRE 



VIRGINIA COMMUNITY COLLEGE SYSTEM 
SUHVEY OF FORMER STUDENTS 
SPRING. 1972 

Oo9r Former Student: 

Community collegia in Virginio are still in their early stages of growth, «nd we «re searchmg for ways 
to improve our educotiOndl prOQtams. 

To help us, wc ask you to complete this c|ucsiionnaire. it requires information about your current 
•ctivitccs and your eorhcr community concoc experience. M will require about 10 minutes of your 
time to coin|>lcte. Your responses will be grouped with those of other former students^ and will be 
used only for this study. 

Please complete the questionnaire and return it to us within three days. A pre-addressed and stamped 
return envelope is enclosed for your convenience. 

Thank you for your help. 
Very truly yours. 



Fred A. Snyder, Director 

Research & Planning Division 

Virginia Department of Community Colleges 

DIRECTIONS: 

USE PENCIL ONLY. MARK THE OOX H 
OPPOSITE EACH ITEM THAT BEST REPRE- 
SENTS YOUR ANSWER(S). CO MPLETELY 
CRASE ANY ANSWERS YOU WISH TO CHANGE. 



{Please correct naoDC and address if necessary) 



(The fot'owiiit; is needed as information about 
•qual opportunity for education or employment.) 

3 consider myseit as: 



White 

Black or Afro-American 
American Indian 
Oriental 

Spanis^. suraimed American 
Other (specify) 



?. Show your father's and your mother's highest 
educational level. 





Father 


Mother 


Under 8 years 




□ 


Completed 8 th grade 




□ 


Attended high school 




□ 


High school graduate 




□ 


Attended college 




□ 


Four-year college graduate 




□ 


Master's or higher degree 




□ 



a. 



Father's type of work. If he is retired or deceased, refer to his former job. 

Clerical and Sales ~ bank teller, salesman, office or sates clerk, etc. 
Mdnagcna! of Office Occupations - office or sales manager, bank officer, etc. 
Professional - CPA, dentist, engineer, teacher, military officer, etc. 
Proprietor or Owner — farm owner, owner of o small business, etc. 

Semi-piofcssional and Technical — cnjinccring tcchnicton, dental technician, practical nurse, surveyor, etc. 

Semi skilled worker ~ machine ofierator, bus driver, meat cutter, etc. 

Service woiker ~ baibcr, policeman, waiter, fireman, etc. 

Skilled worker or foreman - bdker, carf>cnter, electrician, foreman, etc. 

Unskilled worker - talK)rcr, fillimj station attendant, farm worker, etc. 

Unemployed 

Unknown CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE > 



a 

CD 
CD 
CD 
CD 
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4. Youi Maritdt Status. 
* ri Single 

Married 

Other 



5. Maik tho one itum that best (!»sc:iib«s your 
piC$ciU cniployment or i?l»it«*d status. 



'a 
'a 



Fult-tinie employment 

Pnrt-tim' rmplnyment 

College full-time 

Military service 

Housewife 

Unemployed 

Other (sfKJcify) 



I YOO HAVE NEVER BEEN EMPLOYED FULL-TIME 
SINCE LEAVING THE COLLEGE. GO DIRECTLY TO 
QUESTION 14. 



6. Show the state in which you presently work. 



Virginia 
Maryland 
West Virginia 
North Carolina 
Tennessee 

District of Columbia 

Kentucky 

Another state 
(specify) 



7. Show the approximate distance of youi 
present emplo/ment from your former 
community college. 

' D Up to 25 miles 

^ □ 25 - 49 miles 

^ D 50- 99 miles 

^ O 100 miles and over 



Wtis the Curitcutuni you were enrolled 
in lit tlu' Cdinniutitiy aillnif irl.ited 
to your first juU^ Yuur present tub? 



Yes, very much 
Yes, somewhat 
No, Of very little 



First Job 

□ 
□ 
□ 



Present Job 

□ 
□ 
□ 



If your present job is not related to 
your coniniuiiity I'ollnji; curriculum, 
please check each reason which applies. 

Could not find o job in. field of preparation 

Found better paying job in another field 

Preferred to work in another field 

Oualified for new job by continuing my 
education 

Was not sufficiently qualified for a 
job in my field of college preparation 



Other (specify). 



10. Please indicate both your initial yearly 
salary upon leaving the community college 
and your present s<itary. (This informa- 
tion will not be identified with you as 
an individual, but will be grouped wi*h 
that from other former students.) 



Initial Satarv 




Present Salary 




Up to $2,999 




'D 


$3,000 - 3,999 


'0 




$4,000 - 4,999 




*Q 


$5,000 - 5,999 


"a 




$6,000 - 6,999 






$7,000 - 7,999 


'0 




$8,000 - 8,999 






$9,000 - 9,999 


»□ 




$10,000 - 10,999 


'a 




$11,000- 11.999 






$12,000 and over 





11. PIrase rate your satisfaction with your present job in terms of each of the aspt*cts shown below. 
Mark one answer for each aspect. 







Superior 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


a. 


Challenging and interesting work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


b. 


Relations with colleagues 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c. 


Salary 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. 


Opportunity for advancement 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


t» 


Overall asfx^cts of your job 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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12« Pti^MC mjik iho one sqikco most hotpfut In 
QCItint| yout Miiti.il full itnii* loh imf>t\ liMving 
tito cdiiiiiiunMy cuMcyc. M.ifk ono only. 

^ 0 Comnuiriity college iil.icpnicot'scivict 



Cotli*«io smII n^Mubor other than a 
placement scrvae 

EfTiptoycr contact at tho collcije 
State employment service 
Answered an advertisement 
Relative or (riend 

Other (specify) 



»□ 
*0 
*□ 

13« Please mark (X) each statement which shows 
your (eeltnits about the help you obtained at 
the community colleye m getting your first 
^ job upon fedviDQ. 

n The placement office was helpiul 
4| 



Faculty members were helpful 

Littler help was given to me or 
others m my curriculum 



Faculty members were willing to 
help, but ditfri't seem to know 
whdt opportunities were available 



Job placement service was not adequate 

ALt PERSONS SHOULD ANSWER QUESTIONS 14 THRU 22. 

14. To what extent have you continued your 
education since fcnvmg the community 
college? Mark each statement that applies. 

Completed one or more employer 
trditi«n9 f}ro<\i'^tn 

Took courses at another two-year 
college 

Took cours:^s at a four-year college 
or university 



Still enrolled at the community college 
None 



Completed an associate degree 
Completed a bachelor's degree 
Completed master's degree or beyond 
Other (tpoKfy) 



15. 

'a 

16. 

'a 

17. 

18. 

log 



If yOli have continiie<l your eiltir,itinn 
lince leaving tlu* eiintnuiiuty i.uUijiji*. |)t*M'«o 
mark each mmsou for Micb ftmitei • diM'a* 
tion or troining vvhich .ipplie^ to yi)<i. 

To prepnie fi)r further job DpiKjirunitii^s 
in my pfesciit oecupation 

To improve nty skills and abilities 
in my piesent job 

r or my own i|eiii*rji education jmiJ 
personol sati^f action 

To cfiange occupation 
It is cxpeeted of me by my employer 
Other (specify) 



Was the curriculum you were enroH'-cl in uX 
the community rolleiie related to your Liter 
study* if you hove continued your i:clucCition? 



No« or very little 



Yes, very much 

Yes, somewhat 

Did you at any time change from one curric* 
ulum to another while at the comni*jaity college? 



Yes 



No 



If your answer to question 17 was Y**^. please 
mark the reason(s! for changing your cuinculum 
as noted below. 

Dissatisfied with curriculum 

Dissatisfied with instruction 

Low achievement 

Loss of interest 

Personal problem 

Little opportunity in this field 

Parents objected 

Counselor's advice 

A wrong choice of curriculum in the 
first place 

Changed career goaUs) 
Other (specify) 



19. Wocild you recommend the community college to a person seeking to complete 
the same progtoin you studied' 



Yes 



No 



20. How well did the com:n-jr.ity college prepare you in each of the following aspects? 
Mark only one answer fo. ejch aspect. 



a. Technical knowledge and understanding 

b. Job or learning skills 

c. Getting olong with people 

d. Self'understanding 

e. Knowledge About cdieer opportunities in your field 

f. Communication skills (oral or written) 
Q. General education 



Superior 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


[3 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CD 


□ 


□ 


D 


□ 


□ 


□ 


JCO ON NEXT P\OC - 







a 
a 
a 
a 
o 

OJ 
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2K Hnw v;ilu«iblo nro each of these osnocts of your community coHcgc cducotion to you now? 
Matk only one uns\\i:r for c^ich u^pcci. 



?7. 





Highly 
voiuabic 


valuable 


Somo 
Value 


Little or 
NO value 


$. Tcctinicd) kiiowtcdyc and undcrstandmQ 


n 


n 

UJ 


n 

LJ 


□ 


b. Job or learning skills 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


c Celling alonij vvith people 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


d. Sclf undcrSUindirtg 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


e. Knowledge about career opportunities in your field 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


f. Communication skill!» (oral or wriiten) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 

LJ 


9, General education 


u 


u 


a 


UJ 


ease give your opinion about each of the following aspects 
ark only one answer for each aspect. 


of your community college experience. 






Superior 


Good 


Fair 


Poor 


9» Shop jSnd laboratory instruction 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 

LJ 


%j» MwdUMiiic inairuciiun 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 

L— 1 


c. Shop and laboratory facilities and equipment 


□ 


. 0 


□ 


rn 
LJ 


d. All other college facilities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


e. Counseling given to students 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f. Social activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 


9. Interest in students shown by faculty 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h. Cviiludtion of students' performance by faculty 


□ 


Q 


□ 


□ 


f. Overall 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 



ONLY 



THOSE WHO EAf^NED A CERTIFICATE. DIPLOMA. OR ASSOCIATE DEGREE SHOULD ANSWER OUESTION 23. 
In every occup.itional technical curriculum, there is a "mix" of courses in fa) applied technical and 
skills picpdration and (b) general education. Please show the proportional "mix" of such courses 
that you would like to see m your curriculum at your community college. 

O.K. as is. Don't change it. 

Increase the proportion of courses in technical and skills areas. 
Increase the proportion of courses in general education. 



ONLY THOSE WHO DID NOT COMPLETE AN EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AT THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE SHOULD 
ANSWCR OUCSTIONS 21 THRU 27. 



24. Vti'ioi v\:^s your primary educational goal when 
you inihuity inroHcd at the community college? 
Mark one only. 



1 



n 



L 



tr.rn n crriific.io^ or (fiplonia to improve my 
emf)loyrnerii jnj direcr Skills. 

Farn ;in r.ssoci'tte d'^tytcc or a fnghrr d.'^gree 

U;>OMiI<^ Icrhrvicji Kn(>v\lr(l p- anil skiMs in 
sp'.'Ci(ic hcld'i by l.iNing |ust one or several 
courses 

InciooM- rny yMicial ...lowledgi.* and level 
of I'dtttation 



Oihtr (specify) 

7b. VV.n II I** t\rt,\\ you noti'd above achieved before 
you left the coninmnity colU-ge' 



Yes 



No 



2C. What principal reason (s) made you decide to 
discontinue atiencMnce at the community 
college' Mark each that applies. 

Completed my 
educational goal 

Peisonal adjtisi- 
ment problem 



Employment 



Marriage 

Entered militory 
seivice 

Lark of financial 

support 

1 rao^forrrd to 

another coHcgo 

Movrd to 

another ctrea 



Lack of interest 

Low achievement 

Chanqe in educa- 
tional (jojI 

Other 



Lack o. transportation 

27. Do t o»» 'itcnd to return to a community 
collcg'? ji additional work? 

Yei 'n No 



THANK YOU rotl YOUR ASSISTANCE 



BEST COPT WAILRBIE 
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APPENDIX E 
REMINDER POSTCARD 



OFriCl OF fiESJ AHCH AND EVALUATION 



FRONT SIDE 



Dear Former Student: 



We recently sent you a questionnaire requesting information aboiit 
you and your activities since leaving the community college. Since 
the information is part of a study of our educational programs, it is 
important that we hear from you. 

If you have not already done so» would you please complete the 
questionnaire and mail it to us today? Wc appreciate your participation. 



Veo^ truly yours, 

Fred A. Snyder, Director 
Division of Research & Planning 
Department of Coninniinty Colleges 



BACK SIDE 
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APPENDIX F 



COVEP^ LETTER 




VimiNIA OHPAMTMetMT OF COMMUNfTY COLLVOSS 



Hay 1972 



Vza/i TonmzK Stadznt* 

We KZcznXZij ^cnt you a que^tionncuAz /izqautLng in^omation about 
you and you/i activities ^incz tzaving the commuyiity coZtzgz. We kaxfz 
not KzcQyivzd youA ^upoiu>z, and Jjt U> Itnpontant tliat we do. ThoAz^o^.z, 
wz a/iQ. zncZo6irig anothvi copy Hxq. quQ^stionncuAZ and a p^z-addAU6cd, 
poitagz-paid /iztuAn znvttopz ^on, youA convmizncz. 

IjJ you havz not compZztzd tkz quutionnaiAz, pZza^z ^tti in the 
znclo^zd copy and mail iX ^o us imzdiatzJLy. Ml KZSponsu voiZJi be 
tAzatzd 06 coni^ldzntlaZ and voiZZ bz uszd only ^OK KZSzoAch pu/ipo62S. 
We appKzciatz youA coopoAotion. 



VoAy t/uity you/u, 




?Kzd A. SnydcA ' 
ViAzctoK, Division o^ Ruza/ich 6 Planning 
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FINAL FOLLOW-UP LETTER 




VtnOmHA OEPARTMCNT OF COMMUfSNTV COLLKOKS 



May 1912 



VzcJi TonmVi StudzYiti 

We Kzczntty 6znt you a quutionncuAe. KeZdting to a 6tudy o^ ioHmoA 
6tudejfvU (U VviQ^Uici comuyuXy cloJULq^qu. li you hasjo. not aZAoMy 
comptztzd tkU qautlomoAJiz and /ietuAnQ.d ajL to ai, mold you. 
ptoxibz toko, minutu to do 60 nou)? 

Thz puApo6c. 0^ thz quutlonncuAQ. jU to obtain Inf^onmation 
about youA acXivitlu and ^Q^oZLng^ about youA community coltzQZ 
QxpoAl^ncQ.. Each bit o^ J^^OHmation uxiiZ be a6cd to tvalujatz 
hou) weLt thz community coZZcgu pKovldz kigh-qaaJUty education 
to 6tudcnt6. ?lca6c hoZp u6 by KctuAning the comptoXcd guutjon- - 
nalfic today l 

VouA. H.upon&c mJH be treated In 6tAlctc^t confidence and 
U4ed mth tho^e fnom otheh. {^onmen, students foA tiiU study only. 



Veh.y tnxxly you/u, 




fKed A. SnydoA, VViecton. 
Division of Res^ea/ich and Planning 
Vepantsrent of Comunlty CoJUegu 
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VIRCIHIA COMMtlMlTY COLiE«E SYSTEJI 
SUKVEY OF FORMER STUDENTS 
trXEPHONB INTKRVTKW 
Spring, 1972 



DIRECTIONS: IMDICATK THE An.M/EHS BY WKITIKG TlIE A?PROPRUTE NWtBER TM TllE 
BLAKK $TACX ON THE LKPT. WHERE THE 7NTKRVIHWEC REFUSED TO RESPOm) TO A 
SPECIFIC OUESTION, TKK« JUST TKAVt THE SPACE BUNK AND PROCEED TO THE NEXT 
QUESTION. KECIN TKI.EPHOKE CONVERSATION t 

X am (state your iiar« & position) from (state nnme of collep.e). As part of 
a furvcy of former students of (state name of conanunlty college)* vc mviiled you 
A qucntionnoire to obtain informntion about your activities and opinions* Since 
vo did not f.ct a response from you, vould you please help us by answering a few 
questions vhich nppearcd on the original questionnaire? It should take just three 
ainutcs* Let w assure you that your answers will be held In strictest confidence. 



(2) What is the highest educational level completed by your father? (Pause for 
response) Your rotttcr ? (Use the anr.wer given to select the appropriate 
nunbcr* Vrlte this number In the bjionlc space*) 

, Esther 1 Under 8 years ^ Attended college 

2 Cotjpleted 8th grade T Four-year graduate 

^^^Mothcr 31 Attended high schoo) 7 Master's or higher degree 

^ High school graduate ^ 



^- ( S) Vhat is your present employment or school status? Arc you employed full-time, 
part-time, or vuat? (Accept only one answer*) 

1 rul)-tir;e employment Military service 

2 Part-time er.ployment 5^ Housewife 
^ College full-time T Unemployed 

7 Other (specify) 



(SA) Have you ever been employed full-time since leaving tJbc college? 

1 y<is 

2 Ko 



IF THE RESPONSE IS K^O, SKIP QUESTIONS 8, 10, AND 11, AND GO DIRECTLY TO QUESTION 19* 

(8) How much was your conaunity college curriculum related to your initial 

full -tire job upon leaving the community college? (R^^ad the three choices*) 
Vour present ful}-time lob ? 

Jtnltial 1^ Very much 

2^ Somewhat 
J^reoent ^ Very little 



(10) V.'ould you please give us an cRtimote of your salary In your first full-time 
-joh after Iciving the community college? (Pause for response) Also your 
present salary? 

I nitial 1 Up to $2,999 5 $6»000-6»999 9 $10,000-10,999 

2 $3»000-3,?99 Z $7,000-7,999 10 $11,000-11,999 

, P resent 2 $4,000-A,999 7 $8,000-8,999 $12,000 and over 

% $5,000-5,999 ? $9,000-9,999 

(11) ASK THIS QIT5T10N ONLY IF THE SUIUECT IS NOW EMPrOYED VUtL-TlME* Plcate 
4*-: rate your fintln fact Ion with your present job In terms oi the eve roll 

Aspects of the job. Enter only one rer.ponce* 

(ii) la your aatlfifaction; (1) Superior? (2) Good? (3) Fair? (4) Poor? 
rrnf/^" CcontinMO on other nit ^c) - 

" BEST COPY AVAIUBU 



(19) Vould you rcconmend your cownunlty colTcR^i^^eTWOHHff^WBP 
f Icte the eaDC program you studied? 

1 Yet 

2 No 



(20) 1 want you to rcnk as (1) SITTERIOR, (2) GOOD, (3> FAIR, or (^) POOR, how 
veil the conununity college prepared you in terms of: 

(a) Technical knowledge and underetanding 

(b) General education 

(22) Uaing the Kan« ranks of (1) SUPERIOR, (2) GOOD, (3) FAIR, and (A) POOR, 
will you please evaluate several more aspects of your conmunity college 
experience? These include: (For each aspect enter only one response.) 

^(a) Shop and Laboratory Instruction 

(b) Academic Instruction 

(e) Counseling given to students 

(i) Overall 



TOR KON-GRADUATES ONLY. LOOK FOR THE CODE N AT TIE PJGIIT CORNER OF THE LABEL. 

(26) Would you please tell me the principal reason or reasons which caused you 
to discontinue your attendance at the community college? Give two or 
three examples of possible reasons if necessary. (Check (x) each reason 
that the individual has given.) 



1 


Ftaployment 


7 


Lad; of trancportaticn 


2 


Marriage 


8 


Completed toy cduc«nclcnal goal 


3 


Fjitered nilitary service 


9 


Personal adjustment problems 




Lack of linancial support 


10 


Lack of interest 


5 


Transferred to another college 


11 


Low achievement 


6 


Moved to another area 


12 


Change la educational goal 






13 


Other 



Do you have some additional conrents about your previous college experiences? 



Ve appreciate your help with our survey. 1 enjoyed talking with you (or something 
tsimiliar)* 

EKD OF IKTERVm). COMPLETE ADDIID INFORMATION SHO^J BELOW 





Check ri'ason (s) for failure 




to conduct Interview: 


1. 


Refused 


2. 


Deceased 


3. 


Ml 11 tni7- Service-Overseas 


4. 


Civlllan-ahrond 


5. 


Already mailed questionnaire 


6. 


Other 
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ABSTRACT 

This report describes an experimental day care 
prograa in Aasterdaa, began in 1969 to intrestigate hov a day care 
center could contribute towards the favorable developuent of children 
under four f rou unskilled and seuiskilled fauilies; Because it is 
only recently that day care for children under four has been used to 
any extent, this is the first project in the Hetherlands that is 
collecting psychometric data on young children which vill foru the 
basis for further research* Included in the report is inforuation 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND EDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF THE NETHERLANDS 



1»1 Social Security 

There is a long history of Dutch social security; provisions 
on an overall national basis go back to the turn of the 
century. The principle is now established that adequate and 
comprehensive legal social security provisions must be 
maintained to cover the entire i :>pulation, or at least all 
residents. The history, organization, financing and operations 
of the component schemes are quite complex. But briefly we can 
state that adequate security is provided against incapacity 
for work, children and sickness expenses, unemployment and old 
age retirement, and for widov/s and orphans. 

In The Netherlands the term "deprived" can only s.pply to people 
^ with poor housing, little education and low wages • However, 
their material wealth is often superior to that of most 
deprived groups in, for instance, the United States. 

1.2 Educational System 

In The Ne-therlands school attendance now is compulsory for 
children aged from 6 to 15 • All public education for children 
in this age group is basically free. 

Primary education takes 6 years, after which the child may 
choose from various different types of secondary education, 
which take 3 to 6 years. 

All education for children aged l6 and older is not free, but 
lov/er income groups may obtain grants, so that - theoretically 
speaking - no one need to be excluded from higher education 
for financial reasons. 
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1,3 Pre-school System 

Children aged if to 6 years may attend kindergartens. These 
facilities are widely uded; about Sk% of all Dutch k year olds 
and about 96% of all 5 year olds attend a kindergarten. Parents 
are required to pay small fee (Dfl. ^fO per year, about $ 16) 
and are free in their choice"' of a kindergarten (Catholic, 
Protestant or no specific church affiliation). 
The Ministry of Education subsidizes all Dutch kindergartens 
. even private ones, if they meet certain requirements such as 
minimum entrance age, teacher training, pupil-teacher ratio, 
content and duration of the daily schedule, sanitary and 
hygenic conditions in the building, etc. In 1971 the average 
' number of pupils in each class was 30. Generally the kinder- 
gartens follow loosely structured programmes which exhibit the 
influence of Froebel, Montessori and Dutch educationalists. 
On a smaller scale experiments with compensatory programmes for 
lower-class children have been conducted. - 

l.lf History of Day Care 

At the beginning of this century there were various day-care 
centers in the larger cities, attended, in particular, by 
children from lower-class families. Until the sixties, it was 
generally thought that a child should stay at home with his 
mother until the age of k and, consequently, the number of day- 
care centers remained limited. Moreover, there were less working 
mothers in the " Netherlands than in other West European countries 
It is estimated that no more than 20?^ of -the mothers with a 
child or children under five have a paid job outside the home. 
However, during the last few years there has been a marked 
increase in the number of morning day-care centers for 2 - 
year olds, in which the mothers take turns in assisting the 
child-care worker. Also, the traditional day-care centers are 
now being attended increasingly by children from middle-class 
and upper-class families. 
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Most morning day-care centers and regular day-care centers 
(about 2000 facilities) have united in a co-ordinating 
organization^ called: Werkgemeenschap Kindercentra Nederland - 
V/.K.N* The Government is drafting a set of legal requirements 
for day-care of children up to k years old; at present, each 
municipality has its own policy, regulations and subsidies* 
Day-care workers do riot yet require a specific training in the 
Netherlemds* There are approximately 10 different types of 
secondary education which have some relation to training on 
child-care • 

The salaries and status of child-care workers are low as 
compared with those of kindergarten teachers • 

At present, various factors are subject to discussion, such as 
the desirability of day-care centers, the possibility of making 
this type of "education" free of charge, the standards that 
should apply to day-care in general, the introduction of special 
day-care for special children, etc* 
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2. OBJECTIVES, OEGANIZATION AND EVALUATION OF THE PROJECT 

2.1 Inception and Objectives 

The project Proefkreche*70 was started in 19^9 at the request 
of the Dutch Ministry of Cultural and Social Work to investigate 
how a day-care center could contribute tov/ards^'the favorable 
development of children under k from unskilled or semi-skilled 
families. 

Although the majority of the children in the project v/ero to 
come from this background, it was considered desirable ^o 
include a smaller group of children whose parents had at least 
12 years of schooling, in order to compare the development of 
both groups. 

The project also aims to design, evaluate and propagate 
programmes and activities suitable for children of this age 
group. Besides this, it aims to contribute towards the 
improvement of the quality of Dutch day-care in general* 

2.2 Accomodation , Location < Children and Staff 

2.2*1 Ac c omodat ion . Lo c at i on 

The day-care center is established in a renovated office 
building on one of , the main roads in Amsterdam. It is 
situated near one of the working-class quarters of the 
city and it takes about 10 minutes for the parents to 
bring their children to the center. 

Two floors are available for the children, each devided 
into two rooms separated by a door. The first floor is 
aoout 30 square metres and the second about ^0 square 
metres. The adjoining observation rooms are equipped with 
one-way screens and headphones which can be used for 
listening in to the children. The children can also play 
in the corridors and in the garden behind the building. 
The building contains a reception room for the administra- 
tion, a testing room, a room for the research staff, a 
kitchen and a room for the children's parents, which 
also holds a "toy-library'^. 
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2.2.2 Children 

The maximum capacity of the center is ^0 children, half of 
whom attend whole days and half only during the morning. 
Most children are brought between 8,00 and 9»00 hours. 
Morning-children are collected between 12*00 and 13*00 hours; 
day-children between l6»00 and 17 •30 hou.rr;» About 75?^ of the 
children between 16.00 and 17»30 hours. About 759^ of the 
children are of unskilled parents. Although a child may enter 
the project after his first birthday, most children start 
attending when they are two years old. The minimum length of 
participation in the project is 9 months; the maximum is 3 years. 
All the children leave the project when they are four years 
old, to attend one of the kindergartens in Amsterdam. 
The children are grouped according to age? there are two groups 
of children from about 1.0 to about 2.6 years and four groups 
of older children. The former groups "juniors" each consist 
of k (maximum 5) children and the latter groups "seniors" each 
consists of 7 children. Groups intermingle quite often during 
the day. Every group has its own child-care worker. 

2.2.3 Staff 

The people on charge of the groups are called "kinderverzorgaters 
for which "child-care workers" is the best translation. Neither 
"nurse" nor "teacher" would be an adequate term, since the job 
entails more teaching than that of a nurse and more nursing 
than that of a teacher. There is a total of 8 child-care worl<^rs. 
Their schooling varies from 9 to 10 years. Ages range from 22 to 
30 years. The day-care center is headed by Truus van der Lem, 
a psychologist. Two other half-time psychologists work on the 
project, who with h part-time research assistants are responsible 
for the collection of research data. The research assistants 
are students of the Psychology Faculty at the two Universities 
of Amsterdam. 
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Another part-time co-worker (w}o is a Pedagogy-student) pro- 
vides play therapy with problem children (see section ^•2). 
There are two part-time social workers t one of whom makes the 
first contacts with the parents and, after the child's 
admission, -provides individual help in the problems the parents 
may have concerning their child. The other part-time social 
worker is working with the parents in group activities (see 
section 5) • Also working at the project are two part-time 
secretaries, a kitchen supervisor and various trainees. 
The project was initiated by Dolf Kohnstamm. 

2.3 Evaluation 

2.3.1 Instruments 

The following tests are used for measuring general and cognitive 
development: the Bayley developmental scale, the Stutsman 
Merrill-Palmer scale, the Stanf ord-Binet intelligence scale and 
the AKIT for ages ^ - 6 years. 

Only the AKIT has standardized norms for Dutch children. 
Two Dutch tests are used to measure the children's vocabulary, 
one of which has been standardized on a large sample of the 
population of Utrecht. All tests are administered under 
standardized conditions in th^ presence of the child's mother or 
father. Standardized interviews are held with the parents 
(every 6 months) and with the kindergarten teachers of the 
schools attended by the children after they have loft the project. 
Finally, standard progress reports are gathered from regular 
meetings at which individual children are discussed. 

2.3.2 Testing Scheme 

Children may join the project at different ages. Those joining 
ages between 1.0 (on^ year) and 1.6 (one year six month5>) are 
tested for the fii^st time with the Bayley scale. However^ 
the majority begin with the Stutsman, as most children join 
the project at an age too high for the Bayley. 
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' The testing scheme for a child joining at 1.0 is as dollows: 



approximate age instrument 



1#2 Bay ley 

2.2 Stutsman 

2.3 Vocabulary test (PKW) 

3.0 Stutsman 

3.1 Vocabulary rest (PKW)" 
3*10 Stanford Binct 

3*11 Vocabulary tost (UTANT) 



^•11 Intelligence scale (AKIT) 

^•11 Vocabulary test (UTANT) 

5*11 Intelligence scale (AKIT) 

Stanford Binet 
Vocabulary test (UTANT) 

Tests below the dotted line are administcx^ed when 
the children are in kindergarten 

2.3*3 Group of Children for Contparison 

Since children could not be assignei to experimental and contrdl 
groups in a random manner^ the research design is not a true 
experimental one. However i a comparison group was formed, 
cottsisting of children not attending any kind of day care center 
but raised exclusively at home. The comparison group was chosen 
from about ^00 families, obtained mostly via municipal medical 
services for babies and infants. 

By comparing these children with the project croup for a number 
of factors (parent's education and occupation, sex, age, and 
order of birth) the comparison group v/as selected consisting of 
children similar to those of the project group. 
All comparison children are tested on the same basis, at about 
the same ages, in the presence of the mother or father. 
When the project children enter kindergarten (i.e. leave the 
day-Care center), two new comparison children are selected 
from the class the child joins. The children in kindergarten 
(both ex-project-children and the comparison children) are 
O tested in school. 
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THE CHILD-CARE WORKERS 



3*'' Education and background 

As described in section 2.2.2 there are day-children and 
• oiorning-children. For the day-children there are 5 child-care 
workers: one attends a full week of 'fO hours, two attend 30 
hours a week and two attend 20 hours a week. For the raorning- 
children there are three part-time child-care workers, 
attending 30 hours a week. 

All of our child-Care workers have had a training directed 
at care of children in institutions. The number of years of 
experience in this particular kind of day-care work varies 
from 0 to 1^ years. 

3»2 Personal and vocational development in the project 

Working with children in our center implies that one must 
have the intention and the capacity: 

- to develop a warm and affectionate relationship with 
children 

- to recognize different needs and feelings of the children 
and react adequately to these needs and feelings 

- to present educational materials and activities in a 
basically relaxed and versatile manner 

- to respect the individuality of each child' 

- to stimulate all children in their development 

- to work actively at a good co-operation with parents and 
with the other workers 

- to co-operate in a team with represontante of different 
disciplines in order to diagnose, draw up a plan and a 
strategy for a child and evalua e it all. 

The prior training and experience of the workers has not 
prepared them for this complex task. The greatest difference ' 
seems to be that in their previous experience there was no 
demand to consider explicitly what one was doing and v/hy. 
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During prior training, theory and practice were experienced as 
two completely different things, with practically no relation- 
ship between them# In %he Netherlands, as in noct other countries, 
the main accent in child-care work until recently was on cleaning 
(rooms, clothes, nosesi, etc.) and on feeding, whereas stimulation 
of development was hardly considered at all. This might have 
arisen from the fact that neither the workers themselves- nor the 
society at large believed child-care work to be really important , 
The sudden increase in play-groups and other centers for children 
under ^, and the changing attitudes of parents regarding these 
centers, have shifted the emphasis more to pedagogy. This in turn 
lead to re-consideration of the goals for preschool education. 
People in general became convinced of the necessity to approach 
the work more knowledgeably. 

From this summing up of the new and rather complex situation it 
appears that special training of the workers in a day-care center 
is- very desirable. Below we will attempt to give a brief outline 
of the training given in Proefkreche*70. . 

In selecting the child-care workers we pay more and more attention 
to aspects of personality and character and less and loss to 
schooling and pract-iee. Nevertheless we have learned that some 
knowledge of how elaborately children of this age can play, seems 
to be indispensable for a good start. It should be understood 
that the different child-care workers in our project also have 
had different working and personal experiences. Our coaching aims 
at a constant exchange of these different experiences. This is 
dene because we hope that it will teach the workers to meet 
problems from different angles, which might alzo create a more 
flexible attitude towards new situations and new happenings. . 
;Vc try to reach this goal by the following means: 
- by talking about what impression our "doing and sayings" make 
on each other, whereby we try to tolerate and respect different 
opinions, attitudes and values as far as is possible 
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- by Bjeetings at which one of the child-care v/orkcrs c.isc:usses "her 
children" v/ith a team consisting of one of the researcK^asSistants, 
the social worker and the director. These talks last about 3^ 
hours, in which the individual development of each child in the 
group is discussed, together with- the attitude ofthe worker 
regarding the child, and the reactions of each child to her. 
Eventually a plan and a strategy for working with individual 
children is developed for the next period. In these discussions 
the notes of the child-care worker play an important role. Each 
worker has such a meeting every six weeks 

- by v/eekly meetings between each child-care worker and the director 
in which more urgent or personal problems are discussed 

- by a monthly meeting between all child-care workers, the two 
social workers and the director, during which the contacts between 
the workers and the parents are discussed 

- by evening-meetings, during which the programme of activities is 
discussed, aimed at fostering emotional, social, language, 
cognitive and motor development. As far as possible new activities 
are developed and tried out together. Also purchase decisions on 
new play- and developmental materials are made in these group 
discussions 

- by each child-care worker sharing responsibility for "hiring and 
firing" other child-care workers, with whom they have to work 
closely. This also applies to the acceptance on re^j2Lctxon of 
temporary trainees who are working under the daily guidance of 
the child-care workers 

- by ,child-care workers maintaining contacts with other people or 
institutions outside the center and appearing as representatives 
of the center, e.g. at training courses. 

As well as co-operation between child-care workers, co-operation with 
the other workers in the project is important Below we give some 
examples of difficulties that have been encountered. 

In the early period of the project the child-care workers had high 
ex; Cations of the team-members with an academic background. 
Concrete and direct answers in practical matters v/ere expected as 
well as definite ideas on goals and means of the working with the 
children and parents. 
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Evidently the academicians were unable to meet those 
oxpoctations and the child-care workers gradually had to 
Change their view on what could reasonably be expected. 
On the other hand advice and suggestions regarding practical 
matters given bij the academic workers, v/ero sometimes cooly 
received. Hence, mutual aggresiveness and distrust occacionally 
arose* This 'was also aggravated by the fact that only the child- 
care workers were permanently in the position of being exposed 
to observation via one-way screens. This led to feelings of 
stress and insecurity which were insufficiently recognized by 
the other (observing) members of the team. 

Since most personal contacts between parents and center^re- 
maintained by the social worker, there is a constant overlap 
betv/een the many contacts the child-care workers have with the 
parents, and those of the social worker. Both parties had to 
learn to reach concordant attitudes regarding the way specific 
problems in the contacts with specific parents had to be handled. 
A constant and continuous communication appears necessary 
between the center and parents. 

The fact that in our center the director is also responsible for 
the coaching of the child-care workers has initially caused 
other difficulties with the child-care workers; feelings of 
reserve and even mistrust have arisen. On the side of the direc- 
tor there were initial difficulties in combining the coaching 
role with the requirement of guidance and leadership. 

Al"' ough we now appear to have successfully integrated all these 
different roles and relationships, we are still careful never to 
neglect the factors which might cause tensions, annoyances and 
insecurities. 
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k. THE CHILDEEN 

^•1 Daily activities 

The top priority for the project must be to ensure that the 
center always is a place where the children are happy and where 
they are eager to attend. As with the comments made in section 3i 
this may appear self evident but certainly the realization of 
such a goal, for an institution this young, is not easy. Never- 
theless the workers and the parents have the impression that this 
goal is reached most of the days with the vast majority of the 
children. 

Altho'^gh there is no rigid plan for the day which must be 
followed, there are some anchor points which structure it. After 
. arrival the children play freely until 9*^5 or 10.00 hours. Up 
to this time they can do what they like (climbing, riding in cars, 
building, playing with dolls, puzzels, v/ater etc.). The child-care 
worker just watches, or he^s if necessary, and gives some extra 
attention to any child that needs it. 

The rooms are then cleaned up a bit and preparations are made 
for "juice-time". Juice-time in our center has evolved into a 
rather elaborate ceremony during which songs arc sung and rhymes, 
riddels and stories are told. The juice and biscuits are on the 
table, the group sits around the table, and sometimes it may be 
20 minutes before drinking and eating starts. 

After juice-time, directed group activities are available such as 
games for motor, musical, conceptual and perceptual development 
and other creative activities are organized such as clay work, 
painting, cutting and pasting. In our center we have developed 
non-structured programmes for all of these activities, some of 
which are based on several external sources. There is no explicit 
philosophy behind these activities. The main criterion for 
keeping an activity in the "repertoire" is the pleasure arising 
for the children and the child-care workers. 

Typical of our approach is the fact that these activities are 
carried out in small groups; that v/e have also developed a 
repertoire for children aged 2 years; 
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that an equilibrium has been developed between systematically 
following a structured plan, while at the same time allowing for 
totally new inventions which may come up spontaneously every day. 
After those activities, which may last from 15 to 30 minutes, . 
children are again free to play with anything they want to for . 
about half an hour. This may be inside or outside^ depending on 
the v/eather. Lunch is served at about noon, after which the 
morning-children leave the center. Of the day-children most go 
to bed until l^f.JO. The others play inside or outside or go for 
a walk. After the childrens* rest it is juice-time again, after 
which there is another period of structured activities, lasting 
about 30 minutes. Then a period of free play begins until the 
children are called for by their parents.' Sometimes the children 
go to the zoo, a museum or a park, but there is no day which 
lacks alternation between structured and unstructured activities i 
V/e are engaged in describing the repertoire completely, in 
written text and on 16 mm. color film. 

^•2 Special Attention to Individual Children 

Although the child-care workers in our center work with small 
groups and although they always encourage individual participation, 
v/e have found that some children (about 159^ of our population) ''o 
not seem to profit from this enough for their emotipnal development. 
So we have selected them for special attention in individual 
sessions, held by a student of pedagogy. These sessions, which 
last about 20 minutes, are held in a separate room which has a 
large dolls' house in it. The form of interaction can be compared 
with play therapy on a nondirective (Rogerian) base. Since we do 
not want to use the overloaded word "therapy" we talk about 
"individual attention*'. During this "individual attention" we striue 
towards frequent contacts with the parents of these children. 
In these talks we try to form a common viev/point on the problem 
behavior of the child and to agree on a co-ordinated strategy 
for dealing with this problem, both in the center and at home. 
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THE PARENTS 



We aim to make the center a place where the parents feel welcome • 
We believe that the center contributes to the favorable develop- 
ment of the children both at the center and in their homes • 
Similarly there is considerable benefit to both center and parents 
in a free exchange of views concerning the children* We try to 
develop a situation where the parents themselves help each other 
by discussing various matters of common interest • This in turn 
ensures further benefit for the child through, say a more relaxed 
homelife atmosphere • 

At first we tried to create this situation by the traditional 
means of evening meetings for parents and workers, as is normal in 
the Dutch educational system* In fact, we have had many successful 
evenings but also there have been unsuccessful ones (low attendance 
rate, cool atmosphere, too little participation, dominating workers, 
dominating parents, etc.). We have more recently developed new 
forms of meetings which seem to be far more effective in helping 
to establish a good contact between parents and center, and between 
parents and parents* 

After bringing their children to the center many parents remain for 
some time in the rooms and talk with each other and the child-care 
worker* Very often they help their child to start with some game 
or activity* Mostly after some 10 minutes when the child is 
concentrating on its play, the parent leaves or starts talking with 
another parent or the worker* 

Fairly early in the development of our day care center doubts arose 
about the usefulness of this general situation of playing children, 
talking parents and very busy child-care workers, who had to divide 
their attention between both the children and the parents* 

However, since many of the parents (mostly mothers) seemed really 
to appreciate the possibility of talking with each other, and since 
we wanted to stimulate this possibility, but did not want to lay an 
extra burden on the child-care workers, we took the only spare room 
for extra activities we had and reshaped it into a comfortable 
meeting-place for parents* 
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At the same time the room was given an official function as toy- 
library where toys are displayed and can be borrowed. Also books 
and journals, occasionally on pedagogic subjects can be borrowed. 

he "library" started in january 1975 and has been very success- 
ful. Its success may have been due to the fact that first, one of 
our social workers is always present and acts as a hostess, as a 
source of information, as a conflict-regulator, etc. and that 
second there is a permanent supply of coffee. 

So now, many of the mothers, after having brought their children 
to the play-rooms and having stayed there for verying times, come 
down to the "library" (we use the less formal v/ork "uitleneri j" , 
which perhaps can ^ best translated as "lending-place") and 
participate in the group discussions for one or more mornings in 
the week. The social worker keeps a diary of these mornings, so 
we know how many parents came on how many days, and we also have 
a list of subjects discussed in the group. The extent to which 
mothers and fathers participate ranges from once a month up to 
k times a week. Probably the success of our ^^uitleneri j** is 
helped a great deal by the fact that most of our mothers, as is 
typical for the Dutch society, do not work or only have a 
part-time occupation. 

Apart from the social worker for group activities, the center has 
one part-time social worker for individual contacts with the 
parents. She also carries out regular parent interviews to discuss 
the development of the children with the parents etc. 
More recently we extended this last aspect. 

Once a year the concerning child-care worker, together with one 
of the social workers or the director, has a meeting with both 
parents in which they discuss, as extensive as possible, the 
development of the child in the last period. We find that this 
is a very effective way to establish a good mutual relation which 
is to the advantage of all people involved and in particular 
the child. 
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The social workers co-operate with the parents in: 

- selecting an appropriate kindergarten for the children when 
they have passed their fourth birthday 

- editing and producing the center-bulletin 

- suggesting joint external activities for the parents with 
their children 

- providing information on where to buy good and cheap clothes 
etc* 

They also initiate other actions for the benefit of the parents, 
for example: 

- ensuring that parents are well informed on the aims and 
methods of the work in the center, and on changes in staff 

- helping parents to find information on matters of general 
interest, such as possibilities for further education, goals 
of certain action groups, political issues etc* 
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b.. PROJECT LIMITATIONS 

Due to exporimental losses and various other factors we now expect 

to end the project with about ^8 children from lower socio-economic 

classes, who have participated in the project for 1 to 3 years. 

The number of children whose parents had at least 12 years of formal 

schooling (college level) is expected to be 18* 

The comparison group for the lower class children will be about 

twice as large, namely 80 to 90 children. 

Apart from the relatively small number of children participating in 
the project,' there are six further major limitations to the 
possibility of confidently assessing the influence of our day care 
center on the children: 

Children could not be assigned to experimental and control 
conditions in a random manner 

This is characteristic of the vast majority of studies in the 
same field. Although we have tried to form a "control group" 
of similar age and background, the fact that this group consists 
of children whose parents do not ask for a place in a day care 
center, also implies that the two groups of parents differ in many 
other aspects, some of which are unknown. 

Furthermore, we had no "pool" from which to select project 

children, since few parents from lower socio-economic classes in 

The Netherlands make use of day care facilites. In fact, given 

the strict criteria for admission to the project (neither parent 

more than 7 or 8 years of formal schooling etc.) we had trouble in 

finding enough children to fill the "experimental" groups. 

This moans that nearly all the selection is made by the parents 

themselves, which makes it impossible to generalize about children 

of parents from lower socio-economic classes in Amsterdam. 

This difficulty implies that we shall be limited in interpreting 

results that indicate differences between groups. 

Currently a model for statistical evaluation is being developed 

including an analysis of co-variance in which the entrance test 

scores will be used as the co-variables. 

All analyses v/in take place in 1975. 
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!!• Measurement of effec^ts is limited by the instruments and tfie 
evaluation budget 

In section 2.3 we have summarized the tests used for general 
and language development. Measurement of possible effects is 
limited by the sensitivity of these instruments. If our 
evaluation budget were larger, we could have attempted to 
develop and apply sophisticated methods for observing social 
and emotional behavior, for example, in day care center 
situations. But, since it would take considerable time to develop, 
test and apply these methods, we have had to abandon this idea. 
We are experimenting with a collection of statements on the 
social and emotional aspects of the behavior of the children 
(to be divided into Q-sorts by parents and some mexbers of the 
staff) to obtain a measurement of opinions on the behavior of 
the children. 

However for various reasons it' will be impossible to obtain these 
opinions about the children from the comparison group. We are 
interviewing the teachers from the kindergarten classes on the 
social, emotional and cognitive aspects of the behavior of 
children from the "experimental" and comparison groups* 
However, since the reliability and validity of such methods may 
be seriously questioned, v/e shall* not place much weight on. the 
outcome of these interviev/s. 

Ill* Our knowledge about the meani ng of the_test scores on the tests 
used is limited 

The tests used for children under 5 have not yet been standardized 
in The Netherlands, which implies that there are no national 
norms and that the information about the reliability of the 
instruments is limited to the data collected at our ov/n project. 

Of the tests mentioned in section 2.3 only the AKIT general 
intelligence test has been standardized on a national sample. 
The reliability and stability of the test is good. 
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The UTANT test for language development consists of an adaptation 
of three sub-tests from the ITPA and a vocabulary sub-test derived 
from Thurstone^s PMA 5-7. The test was standardized provisionally 
on a sample of 800 schoolchildren from Utrecht aged ^ - 7. 
Reliability and stability or the test are reasonable. 

For the Bayley, the Stutsman Merrill-Palmer and the Stanford- 
Binet, the only references we have are the published data on the 
North American standardization samples. Considering cross-cultural 
differences, it is obvious that tests may change considerably when 
translated and used in other cultures. 

Besides it' is doubtful whether these tests still meet current 
psychometric standards. This applies specifically to the Stutsman 
and the Stanford-Binet . To mention only two of the short-coming's^ 
even in the United States no one knows whether 100 is still the 
mean of the population, while sub-norms for groups with different 
.occupational status are totally unknown. 

So we are more or less dependent on the data collected in our 
own project. For example, we have obtained the following stability- 
coefficients for the Stutsman-test. 

period between the number of co-efficient of 
two testings children correlation 



3-5 months 11 0.78 

6-8 months 29 O.76 

9 -12 months 29 0.7O 



The coefficients of correlation mentioned above v/ere based on 
children with rather a large-^age range, but a restricted age 
group, taking the first test between the age of 35 and ^0 months, 
yielded a correlation of about 0.75 both after - 5 months and 
after 6-8 months. 
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The stability-coefficients obtained seem to indicate that the 
immediate test/re-test reliability of the Stutsman for Dutch 
children (according to our translation and our way of testing) 
will almost certainly be over O.8O, which seems acceptable for 
such an early and unstable age. 

From the data collected in our project we hope to derive valid 
developmental regression-coefficients, moans and standard 
deviations for the kind of Dutch children studied in our project. 

Differe nt tests were used for different age groups 

Since any test we chose can only be used for children from a 
limited age group, we had to shift to different instruments in 
order to cover the whole age range from 1-6 years. Obviously, 
this is an enormous set-back for the interpretation of the scores 
obtained. Although little is known about the tests themselves 
even less is known about the relationship between the tests. 
Therefore, we are considering comparing the scores on one test 
with the scores on the next in ordinal scale values only. 

There is no possib ility for a random assignment of children or 
child-care wor kers to different conditions of treatment within 
the pro.iect 

One of the consequences of a project such as ours, in which the 
people responsible for the daily care of the children make up a 
cohesive team,, is that the researcher loses his superior and 
detached position as an organizer of situations in which the 
practical worker is more or less forced to operate. Another 
consequence is that experimental changes in treatment or environ- 
ment can only b© made with the whole-hearted consent of the 
practical v/orkers. 

From the pedagogical and emotional viewpoint of the child-care 
workers a random assignment for treatment of a child that has 
participated in the center is not feasible. 
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VI* Thero is no possibility of comparing our data with those from 
similar pronects in- The Netherlands or in Europe 

Since we know of no other projects in The Netherlands, or oven 
in Errope, with the same goals, the same kind of children and 
the same kind of instruments for evaluation purposes, we cannot 
compare our data with those of other projects* 
A comparison with data obtained in North American projects will 
always bo doubtful because of the differences between the 
children and their home surroundings as well as general cultural 
differences* Hov/ever, this does not imply that we will not try 
to compare our data with those from North American projects 
operating on a similar basis and with similar instruments* 



After this discussion on the negative aspects to our research a few 
positive words seem appropriate* 

a. This is the first project in the Nehterlands (and as far we 
knov/ for that matter in any other European country) which is 
collecting so much psychometric data about such young children* 
I , The total data will form a foundation for further research* 

^ b* Although we will not be absolutely certain in interpreting the 

collected scores, it will be possible to say something * 
Since we know the pre-test position of the children on tv/o 
instruments it will be possible to draw conclusions about their 
post-test positions on other instruments, be it in ordinal terms 
only* 

c* For one of the post-test instruments (/iKIT) national norms are 
available* IJorms for a reasonably large comparison group are 
available for one other (UTANT) . In both cases comparisons will 
make sense, although one has to be aware of the effect of **test- 
wiscness" of our project-children on the data (see e* below) * 
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The Staiiford-Einet scores will a.ilow us to make tentative but 
sensible comparisons with data collected in other, ;.ja3nly 
North American pre-school evaluation projects* 

Given the difficult circumstances, the energy spent in conducting 
our research as scientifically as possible compares favorably 
with the nonchalence observed in some other projects • 
One example is the special effort wo have made to give all the 
children from the comparison group the same testing experience 
as our day care-children* Thus, both sots of scores should be 
equally inflated as to test-wiseness. 
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PARTICIPATION IN ADVISORY WOSK CONCERNING THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DUTCH SYSTEM FOR PRESCHOOL PROVISIONS 

The s*.aff of the experimental day care center has played an 
important role in several committees set up to report on different 
aspects of Dutch preachool provisions. 
Bolov» v/e mention the two most important ones: 

1. On the request of the Secretary of State for Education a 

committee was formed to advise on the desirability to lower the 
kindergarten entrance-age in Holland. As we have mentioned above 
nearly all Dutch children go to kinaergarten from their fourth 
birthday on and the question is now if younger children also 
should be allowed to go to these kindergartens. 
The advisory group came to the conclusion that this wo> Id not 
be a very sensible thing to do. Rather, the group wculd like to 
see an extension of the playgroup and day care provisions for 
children below four, and an amelioration of the quality of these 
provisions. The classes of the existing kindergartens were? 
considered too large for 3 year old children and the teachers 
were considered inadequately trained for this particular age-group 
Rather than let the 3-year olds try to adapt to the provisions 
set up for and 5-year old children, the sronp advised to put 
more money in a system specifically meant for children of 2 and 3« 

The arguments partly are the same those used in Grc:«t Britain 
in the controversy between the playgroup movement and the regular 
infant schoo3oystem. These arguments also involve the question 
which system is better for promoting strong relations v/ith the 
parents of the children. 

In Holland as well as in Great Britain the chances for parent 
participation were thought to be better in the playgroup and day 
Care area than in the kindergarten or infant-school system. 
As yet (Juni 197^) it is uncertain whether the Dutch government 
will take any action in accordance with or contrary to the 
advice given in this report* 



On the i^equest of a body co-ordinating the efforts to develop 
a better system for training those who are working in or who 
want to work in poaygroups and day care centers, an advisory 
committee was formed which brought out a report in May 197^. 
The staff of our day care center was deeply involved in 
formulating the goals for such a new form of teacher-training, 
both on a general level and in the behavioral details. 
The report deals with all the aspects of the work in playgroups 
and day care centers and puts emphasis on the role the day care 
worker plays in the educational system at large. 
In the report the intricate social and emotional complexities 
of the job, in dealing with children, parents and co-workers, 
are illustrated with examples from daily practice. 
Also an ext-^nsive but not unrealistic list of behaviors is givon 
which are thought to be instrumental for fostering development 
in the children being cared for. It is hoped that this report 
v/ill be followed by action to create a system for training the 
day-Care and playgroup workers of the future. 

It is also hoped that this report will bo translated into other . 
languages. 
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